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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of perf orirance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need to create appropriate learning environments 
and to plan and manage instruction that is well-suited to the 
learning and psychological needs of today's adults. The purpose of 
the module is to help the teacher take part in planning and carrying 
out a marketing effort for an adult education program. Introductory 
material provides terminal and enabling objectives, a list of 
resources, and general information. The main portion of the module 
includes five learning experiences based on the enabling objectives: 

(1) develop a plan for gathering local market data; (2) demonstrate 
knowledge of the development of a program description; (3) 
demonstrate knowledge of the steps and strategies for recruiting 
adult students; (4) critique the program description and recruitment 
plan; and (5) develop a follow-up plan. Each learning experience 
presents activities with information sheets, samples, worksheets, 
checklists, and self-checks with model answers. Optional activities 
are provided. Completion of these five learning experiences should 
lead to achievement of the terminal objective through the sixth and 
final learning experience that requires (1) an actual teaching 
situation in which an adult education program can be marketed, and 

(2) a teacher performance assessment by a resource person. An 
assessment form is included. (7LB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module Is one of a series of over 130 performance«based 
teacher education (P3TE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of occupational instructors 
(teachers, trainers). The competencies upon which these modules 
are based were Identified and verified through research as be- 
ing important to successful teaching. The modules are suitable 
for the preparation of Instructors In all occupational areas. 

Each module providGS learning expenencesthat integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-raferenced assess- 
ment of the instructor's performance of the specified competen- 
cy. The materials are designed for use by tsachsrs-ln-training 
working Individually or in groups under the direction and with the 
assistance of teacher educators or others qualified to act as 
resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competencies being developed and should be thoroughly 
oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using these 
materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservlce Instructors, as well as business- 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
and interests. The materials are Intended for use by local educa- 
tion agencies, postsecondary institutions, state departments of 
education, untversltios and colleges, and others responsible for 
the professional development uf instructors. 

The PBTE modules in Category N— Teaching Adults— are de- 
signed to enable adult instructors to create appropnate learning 
environments and to plan and manage instruction that is well 
suited to the learning and psychological needs of toda> ' adults. 
The modules are based upon 50 competencies ideniified and 
venfied as unique and important to the instruction of adults. 

Many individuals have contnbuted to the research, development, 
field review, and revision of \hese training materials. Apprecia- 
tion Is extended to the following Individuals who, as members 
of the DACUM analysis panel, assisted National Center staff In 
the Identification of the competency statements upon which this 
category of modules is based* Doe Hentschel, State University 
of New York at Brockport; David Holmes, Consortium of the 



California State University, Joanne Jorz, JWK International Cor- 
poration, Virginia, Jean Lowe, Fairfax County Public Schools, 
Vsrginia, Jim Menapace, BOC/Lansing-General Motors, 
Michigan, Norma Milanovich, University of New Mexico, Cuba 
Miller, Sequoia Adult School, California, Donald Mocker, Univer- 
sity of Missonn, and Michael A. Spewock, Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Appreciation it also extended to the following individuals for their 
critical field reviews of the six modules in the N category dunng 
the development process. Edward K. Allen, Donna Baumbach, 
Ronald J. Bbla, Madelyn R. Callahan, Deborah Ciavin, Joe 
Cooney, Yvonne Ferguson, Howard Harris, Ronald Hilton, David 
Holmes, Donna E. Johnson, Edward V. Jones, Russell Kratz, Jean 
Lowe, Frances Malanga, Donald L. Martin, Sandy McGechaen, 
Norma Milanovich, Audni Miller-Beach, Donald Mocker, Christa 
Oxford, William Reese, Rick Schau, Steven E. Sorg, Michael A. 
Spewock, Neal Wiggin, and James L. Wright. 

Recognition for major individual roles in the development of these 
matenals is extended to the following National Center stati. Harry 
N. Drier, Associate Director, Development Division, and Robort 
E. Norton, Program Director, for leadership and direction of the 
project; Lois G. Hanington, Program Assoclai3, for training of 
module writers, assiMance in the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of the materials, and maintenance of quality control; Dav d 
J. Kalamas, Graduate Research Associate, for development of 
Illustration specifications; Susan Dzlura, for Initial art work; £ind 
Shellie Tremaine and Cheryl Salyers, for their word processing. 

Special recognition is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invaluable contributions to the quality of the final pnnted products, 
particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting, to Manlyn MacMillan 
for nrodule layout, design, and final art work, and to George W. 
Smith, Jr. for supervision of the module production process. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What does marketing an adult education program 
mean to you? Selling the program? Marketing is 
more than selling. An effective marketing program 
is consumer-oriented rather than product-oriented. 
It involves— 

• assessing the market— finding out who the con- 
sumers are and what they want; 

• planning and developing products— in this 
case, adult education programs— in response 
to the market; 

• determining the best way to package, promote, 
and distribute each program to reach the con- 
sumers; and 

• carrying out the promotional program to recruit 
students. 

Or does marketing suggest negative images to 
you? Does it mean going out and finding students 
to fill the classroom? something that you do to save 
a program threatened by cancellation due to low 
enrollment? huckstering? Unfortunately, particularly 
in public secondary-level institutions, marketing has 
had a poor image. There were ample secondary 
students to serve, the audience was a captive one, 
and having to sell the value of education was con- 
sidered unnecessary— if not undignified. 

Attitudes are changing, however, and for good 
reason. Changing enrollment patterns and the rapid 
pace of technological change have created new 



educational audiences, and institutions are discover- 
ing the need to market their programs to serve and 
attract these audiences. 

This module is designed to help you take part in 
planning and carrying out a marketing effort for an 
adult education program. This does not necessarily 
mean that you will be the chief marketer; your role 
will depend very much on your circumstances. 

For example, if you are hired to teach a continu- 
ing education course on a given topic to be offered 
two weeks from now, you probably will not be doing 
much direct marketing— at least, not right away. If 
you are considering expancing your present pro- 
gram or trying to reach a new segment of the market, 
you will certainly need to use marketing techniques. 
If you are a trainer in an industry-based program, 
your role will depend on the policies of the industry 
and the training agency. 

Whatever your situation n<ay be, the marketing of 
the programs with which you are associated must 
necessarily be a broad, continuing effort. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that, as an instructor, you must 
be involved in that effort. This module describes 
many contributions you can make, according to your 
particular circumstances, to the marketing of an 
adult education program. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, develop a plan 
for gathering local nnarket data pertinent to your oc- 
cupational area {Learning Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the purposes, content, and guidelines for 
development of a progrann description (Learning Ex- 
perience iiy 

3. After completing the required reading, denfionstrate 
knowledge of steps and strategies for recruiting adult 
students {Learning Experience III). 

4. Given a marketing base synopsis, program description, 
and recruitnnent plan, critique the program description 
and recruitnnent plan (Learning Experience IV). 

5. After completing the required reading, develop a follow- 
up plan based on information provided in a given case 
situation {Learning Experience V). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you nnust have knowledge of the 
characteristics of adult learners and the process of adult 
developnnent. If you do not already nneet this requirement, 
meet with your resource person to deternnine what nnethod 
you will use to do so. One option is to connplete the infor- 
mation and practice activities in the following module: 
• Prepare to Work with Adult Learners, Module N-1 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

A resource person to evaluate your plan for gather- 
ing local market data. 
Optional 

An instructor of adults, experienced in marketing, 
whom you can interview concerning sources of market 
information. 



Learning Experience II 

Optional 

Sample program descriptions, developed for other 
adult education programs in your area, that you can 
review. 

Learning Experience ill 

Optional 

An instructor of adults, experienced in marketing, 
whom yo'J can interview concerning recruitment 
strategies that are successful with adults. 
References: The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. Professional Teacher Educa- 
tion Module Series; Category G: School-Community 
Relations (10 modules). Athens, GA: American 
Association for Vocational Instmctional Materials, 
1978. 

Learning Experience IV 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience V 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience VI 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can market 
an adult education program. 
A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
marketing an adult education program. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using (he National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher/trainer education programs, you may wish to refer 
to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education hAaterials Is designed to help orient preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in 
general and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. 
It also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well 
as a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action. 
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Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



A well-researched marketing base is crucial to a successful marketing cam- 
paign. To learn more about the elements of a marketing base and how to 
establish one, read the following information sheet. 



ESTABLISHING A MARKETING BASE 



Marketing. SeHing. Promotion. Recruitment. Adver- 
tising. Publicity. Public relations. There are many 
terms related to marketing that cause confusion 
because they are used differently by different peo- 
ple and because they do, in fact, overlap in scope 
and meaning. So to be sure we have a common base 
of understanding, let*s begin with a few definitions— 
that is, how the terms are used in this module. 

Selling. Although some people still equate this 
term with marketing, it actually refers to a very small 
part of educational marketing. Selling implies that 
first you have a product (a course or program in this 
case) and then try to find buyers (students). How- 
ever, effective program development and marketing 
does the reverse: it begins with the needs and wants 
of the potential students and creates programs to 
meet them. 

Promotion. Promotion involves getting the word 
out about the program— both where it will reach the 
intended audience and in a way that will interest 
them. Put another way, promotion is an exercise in 
information, persuasion, and influence. It includes 
publicity, advertising, personal selling, and other sell- 
ing tools. 

Recruitment. Recruitment is the process of get- 
ting students to enroll for the course or program. 
Recruiting students is generally the aim of the pro- 
motional efforts. 



Publicity. Publicity involves getting factual Infor- 
mation out to the public about your organization and 
your program. Publicity may relate directly to your 
program, or it might be part of an ongoing effort to 
acquaint the public with your organization and what 
it is trying to do. Publicity can include news coverage, 
press releases and conferences, public service 
announcements, and other means of reaching an in- 
tended audience. 

Advertising. Advertising includes paid-for white 
space (in print media) and air time (on radio and TV) 
and other promotional efforts designed to make peo- 
ple aware of and attracted to your program. 

Public relations. Public relations activities are 
those designed to generate goodwill and to enhance 
the image of your organization and program and its 
relationships with the media and the public. (Of 
course, there are more cynical definitions of public 
relations, or PR, but we will hold to this more positive 
meaning.) 

IVIarketing. Marketing is all of these things and 
more. It involves promotion, publicity, public rela- 
tions, advertising, and selling. It also involves learn- 
ing about your market (potential students), planning 
and developing programs to satisfy that market, and 
''packaging*' your program to reach the right peo- 
ple, at the right time, for the right price. 

With these definitions in mind, let us consider the 
need for establishing a marketing base. 



The Need for a Marketing Base 



A marketing base is a body of information about 
your target audience that enables you to tailor your 
program to the needs of that audience and to attract 
and retain members of that audience as students. 

Information about your audience is absolutely vital 
to successful educational programming, ^you could 
design a truly fine program— well conceived, taught 
with competence and flair— and have it flop if you 
ignore the importance of assessing the market 
needs. In other words, you can do a great job at the 
wrong task unless you find out what the audience 
wants and needs. 



To be able to plan and piomcte your program ef- 
fectively, yOu will need to answer such questions as 
the following about the market: 

• Who are the potential students and what are 
their characteristics? 

• To what extent are they currently involved in 
adult occupational education? 

• What is their opinion of adult occupational 
education, and how can you improve this im- 
age and dispel any misconceptions? 

• What types of programs would appeal to them? 
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• What barriers do they have to participating in 
adult education programs? 

• What types of program packaging (e.g., sup- 
portive services, flexible policies) would appeal 
to them? 

• How and where can they be reached to inform 
them about the program? 

• What types of promotional devices do they re- 
spond to? 

• What is the labor market situation in your oc- 
cupational area? 

In short, you will need information about three ma- 
jor areas: (1) the local labor market, (2) the potential 
students— what types of programs people in the 
adult market need and want and the barriers that im- 
pede their participation in further education and 
training, and (3) the institutional supports— services 
and policies— that could help alleviate those barriers 
and provide incentives to participation. 

If you are responsible for providing training for 
members of your own organization (e.g., ^ business 
or industry), you will have to consider a number of 
additional marketing issues. Internal marketing (see 
sample 1) involves not only prospective studants, but 
also key decision makers within your organization. 

Labor Market Trends 

The labor market has a direct bearing on program 
planning, since occupational programs should 
prepare students for real employment opportunities. 
Neither the community, the students, nor your pro- 
gram will be well served if students complete oc- 
cupational programs only to find that there are no 
jobs. You need to be aware not onlyofth e prese nj. 
.siluatiocubut ^f tr o nds -iartlrgrfinOre, employment 



projections, and local developments that affect the 
job market. 




For example, what are the employment needs in 
the local community? Where are the jobs? How does 
the supply of workers compare with the demand in 
the different occupations? What plants have closed, 
leaving workers out of work? 

How has technology affected the need for retrain- 
ing or upgrading? Are workers being "replaced by 
machines''? Are workers finding their skills out- 
moded by new generations of equipment? Are high- 
tech industries growing faster than the labor force 
can handle? How well satisfied are local employers 
with current job applicants? 

What is the predicted future for local industries? 
Is a new industry moving in or an old one moving 
out? Are mergers in the wind, major government 
contracts expected, or growth in the service in- 
dustries foreseen? The answers to questions such 
as these can be very helpful in targeting programs 
to meet the community's needs. 

The Prospective Students 

Adult students, unlike their younger counterparts, 
are not a captive audience. They are often time- 
conscious, and they learn what they consider to be 
important. They will enter a program that promises 
to meet their needs, and they may not stay if it turns 
out not to fulfill that promise. Therefore, you need 
to learn as much about them as you can. 

Training needs and wants. Adults may join an 
adult education program for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding these and others: training, retraining, job 
maintenance, upgrading, professional development, 
professional certification/licensing, intellectual curi- 
osit y, avocational interests, or retirement needs. 

To attract adults to your program, you will need 
to have information about their goals. What are their 
training needs, and what do they want out of adult 
occupational education? What other types of con- 
tinuing education or special-interest programs do 
prospective students vyant? 

The needs and the wants of potential students, 
while related, are not necessarily the same thing. 
They may or may not have training needs that coin- 
cide with what they want to pursue. Some needs are 
recognized, others are not. Thus, you need to deter- 
mine both what kinds of training, retraining, up- 
grading, or certification courses people in your 
market need, as well as what kinds of training they 
want. With an adult audience, if they don't want it 
(and if they have a choice), they probably won't take 
it. 
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SAMPLE 1 
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Barriers. In addition, adults often face barriers to 
enrolling in an educational program. For example, 
do your prospective students have scheduling bar- 
riers? Perhaps a full-time day job makes attendance 
at evening or weekend classes necessary. Perhaps 
workers on one shift find it difficult to take part in 
an industry training program offered in conjunction 
with another shift. 

Do they have barriers related to personal needs? 
For example, do they require financial help, transpor- 
tation, or day care for their children? Do they have 
poor basic skills or study skills, requiring remedial 
or supportive sealces? Do they have language or 
cultural barriers requiring other accommodations? 

Some adults have attitudes that constitute bar- 
riers. Some have a poor self-concept and may doubt 
their potential for learning. This can affect their willing- 
ness to give adult education a try. For people fearful 
or hesitant about returning to school, a complicated 
registration process, for example, could make them 
run the other way. On the other hand, an arrange- 
ment allowing them to try the program before com- 
mitting themselves could actually encourage their 
participation. Do adults in your market need extra 
incentives and encouragement to enroll, or support 
services to continue in the program? 

Preferences. You will also need to know what 
other factors play a role in what makes educational 
programs attractive to prospective students. For ex- 
ample, what times and locations do they prefer? 
What types or styles of training (e.g., seminars, lec- 
tures, hands-on workshops, self-guided learning) do 
they like, and what turns them off? How much are 
they able or willing to spend for adult education? 

Location of audience. Finally, you will need to 
locate the people you are trying to reach. Analyze 
the neighborhood— where do they live, where do 
they gather? What organizations do they belong to? 
Where do they shop? What newspapers, magazines, 
newsletters, or journals do they read? What parts 
of the paper do they read? What radio/TV programs 
do they turn on? 



Institutional Supports 

Knowing wnat barriers people have to participating 
in adult education programs (e.g., children, jobs, 
medical problems, lack of transportation, poor basic 
skills, poor language skills, fear of the school situa- 
tion) is not sufficient. You also need to determine 
what support services or accommodations you can 
offer through either your institution or the communi- 
ty to minimize those barriers. 

The following are examples of support services 
and accommodations offered by adult education pro- 
grams to facilitate participation: 

Day care for children 
Flexible scheduling 
Open-entry/open-exit policies 
Financial aid 

Transportation to and from the program 
Location of the program in areas with high con- 
centrations of potential students 
Remediation of basic skills concurrent with 
other training 

English-as-a-second-language/limited-English- 
proficiency (ESULEP) programs 
Time or stress management counseling 
Personal counseling 
Career information and counseling 
Assistance with job placement and referral 
Test taking and study skills training 
Adult student organizations 
Adult support groups 

What supportive services do your institution and 
community presently offer? It makes sense to begin 
with the supports that are already in place and 
available and then to use your ingenuity to expand 
on them. There are often other creative steps an in- 
dividual instructor can take to minimize barriers, en- 
courage students, and otherwise make it easier for 
them to participate in an adult program. Not the least 
of these is one-to-one human interaction and sup- 
port of the prospective or new student. 

With a solid base of information about labor 
market, students, and institutional supports, you will 
be better able to package your program properly— 
that is, to arrive at the right combination of the follow- 
ing elements: 

• Content and focus 

• Timing and schedule 

• Location 

• Price 

• Support services 

• Incentives 
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How to Establish a Marketing Base 



Establishing a marketing base, as done by pro- 
fessionals in the field of marketing, is not a simple 
task that can be covered in a single information 
sheet. However, as an adult educator, there are 
some fairly straightforward steps you can take to 
identify (1) who the people are that make up your 
markat and (2) what prevailing conditions will have 
an impact on whether they become your students. 

Basically, there are three major steps in obtain- 
ing the information you need: 

• Define the market (narrow the field) 

• Segment the market (break ii up into 
.Tianageable pieces) 

• Set up a market information system (establish 
linkages that will help you to learn more about 
those pieces) 

Naturally, the scope of this process will vary ac- 
cording to the situation. It may, for example, sim- 
ple and easy to manage the process for a single 
course on a specific topic for which there is a readi- 
ly identifiable audience. For an entire adult educa- 
tion program for a large community, however, the 
process may be more difficult to manage. As an in- 
structor, your task is likely to be closer to the former 
than the latter, since the latter nomnally falls to a pro- 
fessiona! in educational marketing. 

Nonetheless, the principles hold for small or large 
efforts. In either case, the purpose is to ensure that 
a marketing base established when ihc "urogram is 
new will have value later as your market»<:g involve- 
ment grows. 



Define the Market 

Who are the people your program is intended to 
serve? In defining your market, you need to 
distinguish among thosa who are already users (i.e., 
current students), those who have che pu^ntial for 
becoming students, and those who are not likely ever 
to become studonts in your program. 

If you are seeking to develop a new program or 
array of programs to meet whatever needs may ex- 
ist in the community, your market may be the entire 
adult population. More often, the market is limited 
in some way: 

By an existing topic (Example: You currently 
teach a secondary-level course on automated 
office procedures, and you hope to modify that 
course to serve as an upgrading program for 
adult office workers with outmoded skills) 

• By the mission of your organization (Examples: 
Your agency is dedicated to providing saleable 
skills to unemployed welfare recipients; to im- 
proving literacy skills; to serving the needs of 
relired individuals, or minorities, or immigrants; 
to addressing the professional needs of women) 

• By the context in which the program is offered 
(Example: You are an industrial trainer whose 
client is a labor organization in the building 
trades) 

• By the occupational area (Example: In your 
field of health care, you wish to develop a 
seminar dealing v/ith geriatric issues; your 
market would necessarily be those in the 
various health fields) 

• By geography (Example: Your institution 
serves a designated area, such as the county, 
or it is simply im^^ractical for students to come 
from very far away) 

Segment the Market 

When you have identified your market— those who 
are potential students— it is often helpful to segment 
that market. Segmenting a market means breakin;;j 
down a large, diverse group into smaller groups wiin 
common characteristics. Segmenting the market can 
make it easier to reach the potential students within 
each group, by enabling you to do the following: 

• Channel money and effort effectively io the best 
markets 
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• Design programs that really match market 
demands 

• Determine what promotional appeals will be 
most effective 

• Choose advertising media more intelligently 

• Time promotional efforts so they are heaviest 
when response is apt to be at its peak 

An adult market can be segmented according to 
many different factors. For example: 

• Age— By virtue of being an adult audience, your 
market is already somewhat segmented by age. 
But it can be broken down still further (e.g., 
young adult, middle-aged, retirement-aged). 

• Sex— Your program may be aimed at males or 
females or both. There may be gender-relatod 
channels for reaching both segments of the 
audience. 

• Family life— A person's family situation (e.g., 
young singles, young couples without children, 
young couples with children, older couples with 
children, single parents, older couples whose 
children are grown, older singles) may affect 
his/her interest in your program. 

• Geographic distribution— Urban, suburban, or 
rural location may be a useful way to designate 
potential audiences if it affects their interest 
level or your means of reaching them. 

• Other personal factors— Such factors as race, 
religion, nationality, education, or occupation 
may be pertinent to your marketing effort. For 
example, for an Englisn-as-a-second-language 
program, nationality would be a key factor. 

Set up a Market Information System 

In order to market your program effectively, it is 
very important to have your finger on the pulse of 
the community's needs. Market information cannot 
be gathered once and put on file. Because people 
and situations are constantly changing, you need to 
tap sources continually and systematically— hence 
a market information system. An effective market 
Information system is operated on a continuing 
rather than sporadic or intermittent basis. 

Market information must also be future-oriented. 
That is, you will need to look not only at what pro- 
grams historically have satisfied the market or what 
kinds of training have been needed in the labor 
market, but what the trends are— what has promise 
for the future. 



To aid in systematizing your information gather- 
ing, it is helpful to develop a resource file of in- 
dividuals and organizations you regularly contact. 
Each source can be put on a separate card, which 
includes such data as the following for each entry: 

• Name 

• Address 

• Phone 

• Type of business, organization, occupation, 
agency, etc. 

• Type of information available 

• Date last contacted 

Kept in a rotary card file, such entries can be used 
as a part of a tickler system, reminding you to renew 
contacts and get the latest updates. New entries can 
be added easily to this kind of file. 

You can extend your capacity for information 
gaf ering if you collaborate with others who have 
a common interest, such as colleagues, an advisory 
committee including employers and community 
representatives, or similar group. Just as you have 
people and organizations that you keep in touch 
with, newsletters and journals that you read, and 
meetings that you attend, so will each person with 
whom you collaborate. 

Often in a single meeting, a group can coordinate 
a market information system for your organization- 
chart your present resources, specify a schedule for 
systematically tapping those resources and report- 
ing back to the group, and identify any major gaps 
in the system that need to be filled. Each member 
of this group then becomes a minisystem, represent- 
ing a whole range of secondary sources. By touching 
base with each one, you in fact gain access to many 
sources of current market information that will help 
you in your program planning and promotion. 
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Sources of Information 



In obtaining market information, nothing is more 
important than establishing and maintaining 
linkages— within your organization and with the 
community at large. The linkages available to you 
will vary according to your situation and your area 
of specialty. However, in most cases the possibilities 
are almost as many and as varied as the direct and 
indirect contacts one has with other human beings. 

The following are examples of internal and exter- 
nal linkages available to many adult educators. The 
list is not exhaustive, nor does every resource apply 
to everyone. As you examine your own situation, you 
are likely to find that many sources (these or others) 
already exist for you, and that a variety of others can 
easily be developed. 

Internal Linkages 

Within your own organization, there are apt to be 
valuable sources of information about the potential 
student market. The sources will vary with the type 
of organization and in what they offer. Some may 
provide input on client needs, others on existing sup- 
port services you can tap. The following are some 
potential sources to which you may have access. 

Marketing and distributive education (MDE) 
staff. In a school setting, the MDE staff is a likely 
source of market information. They may have infor- 
mation already available from previous studies or 
surveys, or they may be able to help you select ap- 
propriate techniques for obtaining information per- 
tinent to your occupational area. 

Public relations (PR) staff. PR people make it 
their business to know the public and the support 
services offered by the institution. 

Counselors. The guidance and counseling staff 
within your institution may be able to advise you on 
such matters as the types of problems and barriers 
students commonly have, available services to which 
they can be referred, and training areas in which 
there is apparent interest. 

■Media. House organs and newsletters have mail- 
ing lists, and staff may be able to share profiles they 
have developed of their readership. 

Admissions offices. Some admissions offices v;ill 
make available, for education-related purposes, 
mailing lists of current students and alumni. They 
may also have information on such matters as finan- 
cial aid, registration procedures, past program offer- 
ings (both successful and unsuccessful), and so on. 



Training departments. In business and industry, 
training departments sometimes survey employees 
about their training interests and needs. They rnay 
also have information about past and current 
trairtees, changing trends in job structures or com- 
pany organization, and so on. If you offer custom- 
ized training programs for business/industry/labor 
(BIL), development of a close, cooperative relation- 
ship with each client will not only be crucial, but it 
will enable you to tap these information sources to 
help develop your marketing base. 

External Linkages 

It is very important to involve the community in all 
aspects of your marketing effort, from information 
input and assessment to reporting, monitoring, and 
evaluation. The market assessment stage is a very 
good place to start creating those relationships. 

Depending on your training situation, the follow- 
ing types of sources may be able to provide infor- 
mation about your market. The key in each case is 
to set up a systematic program for tapping the 
source, whether it be a contact person you see 
regularly on a formal or informal basis, or a planned 
program of calling, reading, visiting, or otherwise 
checking up on the latest developments. 

It is also good to remember that personal con- 
tact with individuals (whether former students or 
local employers) is by far the most profitable method 
of obtaining up-to-date and relevant local informa- 
tion. For each of the organizational sources that 
follow: the personal touch— a visit or phone call, a 
conversation before or after a gathering, a discus- 
sion over lunch— invariably forms a better basis of 
communication than sending an impersonal letter or 
reading secondhand information. 

Training or advisory committees. Committees 
involving local employers, as well as educators, are 
an excellent source of up-to-date information about 
labor market and training trends. While these com- 
mittees are ?. standard part of secondary-level pro- 
grams, they may be overlooked in adult programs. 
Regular meetings of such committees can provide 
the framework for systematic information gathering, 
as well as less formal brainstorming about communi- 
ty training needs. 

Job services. Job services, placement services, 
and employment agencies are another excellent 
source of labor market information. A well-run job 
service should have information on unemployment, 
labor supply and demand, and the overall training 
picture in the local area. 
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Local government and service agencies. Social- 
ly oriented agencies dealing with programs con- 
cerned with public assistance, aid to dependent 
children, public health, poverty, human rights, and 
related issues may be good sources of information 
about barriers to participation, needed support ser- 
vices, and similar information. The Office of 
Economic Development in the governor's office is 
another good source of information about emerging 
labor trends and service-oriented programs in the 
local area. 

Chambers of commerce. Local chambers of 
commerce prepare materials about companies and 
organizations operating in the area and are a rich 
source of economic data. They often have results 
on file of surveys they have done among the local 
employers, which may relate to educational or train- 
ing issues, employment trends, and other pertinent 
matters. 

Community organizations. Involvement in 
Kiwanis, Rotary Club, Jaycees, Lions Club, Op- 
timists, various guilds, PTAs and similar groups pro- 
vides opportunity for personal contact with a real 
cross-section of the community— adults of all shapes 
and sizes, potential students, employers, agency 
workers, government personnel, community leaders, 
and so on. 

Other outside agencies. Organizations related to 
your field of study, occupational area, or specific 
target audience may keep abreast of labor market 
trends. 

BIL. Business/industry/labor (BIL) linkages are a 
must when you are preparing students for employ- 
ment. BIL contacts— either professional or casual, 
that you already have or could establish— can keep 
you abreast of local developments that affect the 
labor market. 

BIL linkages may be with individual people and 
specific companies or through BIL-related organiza- 
tions, such as manufacturing associations, industrial 
professional and trade organizations, industrial de- 
velopment commissions, private industry councils, 
and so on. BIL-prepared reports and promotional 
materials are another excellent source of local 
information. 

Other training providers. Competitors in the field 
of training in your area are a very important source 
of information. Adult education is a vast field, and 
there is a great deal of competition for students. Sec- 
ondary and postsecondary institutions; continuing 
education divisions of higher education institutions; 
adult basic education programs; community-, county-, 
and federally sponsored programs; professional ro- 
grams; customized industry training programs; and 
many other types of adult education coexist in many 
communities and compete in the same market. 




It makes sense to know who the competition is, 
what programs they offer, and who their students 
are. Contact and cooperation among providers of 
training can also help to ensure that the needs and 
wants of the community are met in a balanced way 
and that support services are available without un- 
necessary duplication. 

Sources for identifying other trainers include 
educational and technical journals; conferences and 
media/materials fairs, training directories in the 
library, catalogs in guidance offices, and the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. 

Data reports and data banks. Data published by 
the U.S. Census Bureau are sometimes helpful in 
learning more about a target audience. Data on 
employment and training on a broad geographic 
basis are available through the National Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) 
and its state-level counterpart, SOICC. The job bank 
at the state job services also has general information. 

Your own community surveys. You can design 
surveys to find out public opinion about adult educa- 
tion and training— what kinds of training people want 
and need, degree of interest in selected topics, bar- 
riers to participaticr,, and so on. Some adult 
educators have had excellent results in developing 
such surveys and conducting them in public meeting 
places, such as shopping malls or libraries. 

Journals. Regularly reviewing technical or profes- 
sional journals related to your field is a good way to 
stay informed about currently popular training pro- 
grams, successful instructional strategies for adults, 
the efforts of other trainers, and other matters. Ar- 
ticles in adult education journals often provide ideas 
about how to reach prospective audiences, hassle- 
free registration systems, and the nature of the adult 
market in general. 
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Local news media. Readership (or viewer/listener) 
surveys conducted by newspapers (or TV/radio sta- 
tions) can give you some idea of what sections of 
the paper (or programs) your target groups prefer. 
In addition, reading newspapers and tuning in news 
programs regularly is a good way to keep up-to-date 
on life in the community: news events, meetings, 
gatherings, issues, trends, policies, governmental 
workings, advocacy groups, social agencies— the list 
could be endless. 

Students. People currently enrolled in other pro- 
grams are an excellent source of information about 
their own needs, wants, and interests. They can also 
tell you how they heard about their current program. 
As a source of information, they have the advantage 
of being available and of having demonstrated an 
interest in adult education. Former students are 
another excellent source. 

This is only a sampling of the many types of 
sources of information you can use to learn more 
about your market. The sources that are appropriate 



for you will, of course, depend on the nature of your 
program, and you will need to determine what com- 
bination of sources and strategies will be most ef- 
fective for you. 

As you define and segment your market and then 
learn as nnuch about your market as you can, you 
put yourself in the position of being able to cater to 
the needs and wishes of that market as you estab- 
lish the marketing base for your program. With such 
a base, you will be better able to accomplish the 
following: 

• Develop the program in such a way that it meets 
the needs of the markot 

• Package the program so that it is appealing and 
accessible to the target audience 

• Promote the program in such a way that you 
reach the right people with the right information 
at the right time 



You may wish to meet with an instructor of adults in your institution or agency 
who is experienced in marketing to determine what local sources have yielded 
^ valuable market information. You could structure your discussion around such 

Optional questions as the following: 

Activity ^ • What internal and external sources have yielded useful information? 

• What information sources have proved less productive than expected? 

• What have been the best sources of market information? 

• What provisions have been made for tapping sources systematically? 

• Are there types of market information that have not been readily 
available? 



( 
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Using the following worksheet as a guide, develop a plan for gathering infor- 
mation on the local adult education market for your occupational area, in- 
cluding the sources of information and types of information to be obtained. 



MARKETING BASE WORKSHEET 

Part I: Market Definition and Segmentation 

Define your adult education market. Identify any segments within that group that you can use in your 
marketing base. 

Market: 



Segments: 



Part II: Sources and Types of Information 

Internal Sources Types of Information to Be Obtained 
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External Sources: Types of Information to Be Obtained 




You may wish to use the results of your market information plan to begin 
a resource file of individuals and organizations that are potential sources of 
information in your present local area and occupational service area. 



After you have completed your market information plan, arrange to have your 
resource person review your plan. Give him/her the Marketing Base Checklist, 
pp. 17-18, to use in evaluating your work. 
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MARKETING BASE CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



• 



ERIC 



1. The adult market was: i — i 

a. specifically identified I I 

b. appropriate for the program EZI 

2. The market segments were: i — i 

a. specific I I 

b. homogeneous EH 

c. appropriate for the program EZI 

3. The plan included means of obtaining information about: i — i 

a. the local labor market I I 

b. prospective students (e.g., needs and wants, barriers to participa- i — i 
tion, preferences, location) I I 

c. institutional supports needed EH 

4. The plan included use of both internal and external sources of i — i 
information I I 

5. The external sources of information included: i — i 

a. students I — I 

b. BIL D 

c. employment-related organizations or agencies EH 

d. social or community organizations EH 

e. other trainers in the area EH 

f. journals and news media EH 

g. community surveys and data banks EH 

6. Sources for obtaining information about each market segment were i — i 
identified I I 

7. The sources selected appear likely to yield the type of information i — i 
sought I I 

17 '9 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



m 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the material in the infc .nation sheet, Establishing a Marketing Base, pp. 6-14, revise 
your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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# Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Dev eloping a program description is an important step ;n planning and 

O marketing an adult education program. For information on how to develop 
a prograni description and what to include, read the following information 
sheet. 



DEVELOPING A PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



Once you have identified your market, set u^ an 
information system, and used it to assess the labor 
market and the needs and preferences of your target 
audience, you should have quite a lot of information 
available to you. At that point, you are ready to use 
your marketing base to develop and package your 
program. In other words, you can begin to customize 
the training program so that it works for the intend- 
ed audience— so that it attracts adult students, in- 
terests them in enrolling in the program, and meets 
their needs once in the program. 

Packaging is what you put around a product to 
catch the buyer's eye and make the product more 
marketable. For example, there are many good and 
effective toothpastes on the market. By offering 
toothpaste in an attractive, convenient, and easy-to- 
use pump-type container, a manufacturer hopes to 
convince consumers to select its particular product. 

But packaging is not just window-dressing to sell 
an already-developed line of goods— in this case, an 
educational program. Ideally, it should be a part of 
program design from the very beginning. Program 
design and marketing function rather like the pro- 
verbial chicken-and-egg combination— you can't 
really say which comes first. You will need to market 
the program you are designing, and you must design 
the program in such a way that it will, in fact, be 
marketable. You can see how important it is that 
packaging and eventual marketing be an integral 
part of program planning. 




It is not really important where you, as an instruc- 
tor and marketer, come into this process. Whatever 
your entry point— whether at the very conception of 
. program idea or perhaps taking over or expanding 
an existing program- the fact remains that you will 
need to make sure that you have students for the 
program and that the program meets the students' 
needs. To do so, you will need to use the knowledge 
you have gained about the market in order to pro- 
vide the right packaging for the program. 

And it certainly doesr.'t end there. If you were 
careful in establishing your marketing base, you set 
up an ongoing information system that will not shut 
down as soon as your program is in place. Informa- 
tion you obtain through that system in the future will 
probably suggest changes that need to be made in 
the program to ensure that it will continue to meet 
students' needs. Students will change, their needs 
will change, the'r wants will change, the employment 
situation will change, the program content may need 
to be updated to stay current with the field. So you 
should guard aga-nst considering a program design 
to be static or permanent. 

A very important step in program planning— and 
one that will help you to stay on top of your program 
as it evolves and changes— is to develop a written 
program description. A program description in- 
dicates the general goals and purposes of the pro- 
gram, the general instructional areas covered, and 
important features of the program. 

Purposes of a Program Description 

A well-developed program description serves a 
variety of purposes, both in its actual development 
and its later usefulness. 

Program development. The act of developing a 
program description can help you to think through 
the program planning process. For example, in 
writing a program description, you will be seeking 
answers to such questions who your prospective 
students are, what their nudds are, and how your 
proposed program can help to meet those needs. 
These are some of the same questions you must ask 
as you design the course and develop a more com- 
plete course of study. 
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Program promotion. A written description of your 
program will be a vital part of your promotional pro- 
gram. It can be a help when you seek institutional 
support for customizing registration procedures, 
scheduling, or locating classes to meet the needs 
of adult students. You will need a written descrip- 
tion when you approach publicity representatives or 
the media, and it can be used as a checklist when 
you write copy for promotional pieces. 

Program evaluation. A written description gives 
you a basis for evaluating the program in the future. 
For example, is the program in fact as you described 
it, or has it evolved into something else? Does the 
program serve the goals it was designed to serve? 
Does it still meet the needs of the target audience? 
Does the current audience have the same needs as 
the audience for whom the program was originally 
conceived? 

What to Include 

A program description, as noted earlier, iticludes 
the following: 

• General goals and purposes of the prog:am 

• General instructional areas covered 

• Important features of the program 

The goals and purposes of a program evolve from 
the goals of the institution (e.g., school, college, 
business, industry) and of the overall occupational 
program area. In preparing your statement of goals, 
you need to be sure they are consistent with those 
of the broader entity. This can be especially impor- 
tant when an institution seeks to expand its services. 

For example, your institution's original mission 
may have been to serve secondary students or "con- 
tinuing students"— those entering a postsecondary 
institution immediately following high school gradua- 
tion. But now you want to expand the inbiitution's 
services to include adult students, "returning stu- 
dents." Spelling out the goals of the new program 
can help you ensure that they are not achieved at 
the expense of the original goals of the institution. 

The instructional areas and important features of 
the program can best be described by answering the 
following questions: Who? What? Where? When? 
How? Why? 

Who is to be taught? Is your program designed 
for high school graduates? displaced homemakers? 
unemployed or underemployed adults? workers in 
a specific occupational area? management-level 
employees of a specific company? This information 
may also include some experience or training pre- 
requisites, aptitudes, or physical require.ments that 
may become part of your program description. 



What are they to be taught? W^at occupation, 
or part of the occupation, will students be taught? 
What are the major skill or content areas to be 
covered, and what degree of skill are students to at- 
tain? Put another way, what will they be able to do 
when they complete the program that they could not 
do before? 

Where will the new knowledge and skill be 
used? In what job situations will the work ultimately 
be performed or the new abilities be useful? And 
what is the employment environment? For example, 
is the work primarily "hands-on" work, dealing with 
equipment or products? Is it "head" work, dealing 
with numbers, ideas, abstractions, or data? Is it 
"people" work, dealing with clients, customers, or 
co-woikers? Or is it some combination of these? Are 
physical .conditions (e.g., temperature, noise level, 
outdoor setting) a factor? 

When is the program offered? When does the 
program begin, and how long does it last? When are 
classes scheduled? Is there flexibility in the 
schedule? Are alternate times available? Is the 
schedule especially convenient for people who have 
full-time jobs, who are on nine-month contracts, or 
who work the night shift? 

How will the program be taught? Is the program 
conventional, competency-based, self-paced, or 
computer-based? Is it a seminar or workshop? Is 
small-group interaction or independent study a ma- 
jor element? Are field trips planned? Will students 
have input into the approaches used? These can be 
very important aspects of a program. How the pro- 
gram is taught can make the difference in whether 
the program meets the needs of particular 
students—and whether the right students are at- 
tracted to it. 

Why should students enroll in this program? 

This might also be phrased, What else? What else 
is there about the program that makes it attractive, 
desirable, saleable? Within this category fall all the 
support services and accommodations for special 
adult needs. 

You should also take stock of the services and 
benefits (e.g., financial aid, placement assistance, 
and health services) to which enrollment entitles the 
student. There may also be some "extras" that are 
especially appealing, such as access to sports and 
recreation facilities, eligibility for a day-care program, 
or low-cost health insurance. 

Structural characteristics— such as open- 
entry/open-exit, easy registration process (telephone 
or credit card), "try it first, register later" ar- 
rangements, special scheduling, and especially con- 
venient location— may also be selling points. Data 
regarding the success of past program completers 
or the number of job openings per year may also add 
appeal. 
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How to Present the Information 

There is no single acceptable format for a program 
description. Depending on the type of institution, the 
type and magnitude of the course or program, and 
the ways you intend to use the program description 
after it is developed, you might opt for either nar- 
rative or outline form. 

You can arrange the information according to the 
six questions (who, what, where, when, how, why) 
or some other logical arrangement that serves your 
purposes better. Perhaps your institution has a stan- 
dard format to be followed. Sample program descrip- 
tions are provided in samples 2 and 3. 

Format aside, there are a few guidelines for 
developing a program description that will be useful 
in marketing. 

Be accurate, tet the facts— don't roiy on intuition 
or guesses. Base your content on verified occupa- 
tional tasks and topics, not hunches or persona! 



preferences. Do your homework; if you don't know, 
find out: Are counseling services really available to 
noncredit adult students? Is the outreach location 
really within reach of the bus line? Are there actual 
job openings in the local area for this occupation, 
or might students need to relocate after training? 

All this may sound pathetically obvious. Unfor- 
tunately, examples abound of program descriptions 
characterized by inaccuracies, exaggerations, or just 
wishful thinking. Don't promise what you can't 
deliver, and always base your fact-finding on sound 
procedures. 

Be clear Simple, direct language serves best in 
a program description. Avoid complex constructions; 
vague or repetitive language, jargon, and highfalutin 
terminology. The description should be as clear to 
someone outside your field as to an expert. 

Be brief* This is closely related to being clear. 
Very often a description becomes unnecessarily long 
because the writer doesn't have a clear enough 
understanding to come right to the point. If you have 
trouble making your program description short and 
sweet, you may need to reexamine the course con- 
tent. It may be too vague or loosely organized to be 
of value. 

Focus on what is important. A program descrip- 
tion is not a detailed course outline. Identify the key 
points of the content and the most important packag- 
ing features for the intended audience. What is most 
interesting, vital, exciting, important to know, or 
otherwise marketable about your program? 

Be interesting. Who can say what makes a pro- 
gram description interesting? It all depends on who 
IS reading it. But a description that is dull, repetitive, 
uninformative, sloppy, or without a point leads one 
to expect the same of the program itself. If you ap- 
proach the adult education program with enthusi- 
asm, put that same enthusiasm into your program 
description. 
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SAMPLE 2 




:VvittH<eiyi£«»lBaM^ViMi:D^^ ....... 




Q^fWniicM ooffipiitnoiM ocotnizM.inio tniM c ksiioom .^oocupnpnwyocB-' 

_ ilnd jMibiim^Go^^ adults d«iw 16 wKbdb^n^ |xyMe«B 

.iiHii^;iBPM^iilpi$f^^ icHifivd an grade level in reading and/or^mathematk» 

[' - "'\h«'v'ApplfeiiioH'^ P ro c < k lu t iwp . V ' .... 

: ■f^SfS^Twil^^ An Alternative Ufe Skills Creden&allng 

;flroffwn^^,Jiklith'Av^^ and Nontja S.-:F3ldman, Syracuse Research Corp., November 



SOURCE. Sow York Stato Education Department Programs tor Adults (Albany. NY. The University ol the State ol Now Yofk. The State Educa 
tlon Oepatlment. OHico of Adult Learning Services. 1982). p. 4. 
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SAMPLE 3 




*1 



fftrndi f^rainj«(*^^ K/tht^toodt and^Mi^^^r^^diii^by trainees 
■^$ m naf m:! ! *^» »tV- other training iKuitio^ 

.••ve^v-^^?--' - ■■ '■-■■^:buiii|iia:w,aelectthe;ino«-approprlate.8lte- 

■•fw- ■tmiriat.Jntii^ the 
:bpMM'«.<^1iciliee.- itihijMal'idue^^ 

arahiad fieilily/or.ii a'(^^ of 9itM.that 
■baiit:m«te'the;(imj^^ c^-?-:-" 



liter-' 




.;prc4tct budgie ifia a^pN^^ tritiiv 



of l^ffUp^ . 



f ; 

i"' ^•4^•!(^M^^'^•l'!•?••'••^^ a'^.hlflher- 
;^;i-:^||^^ggeiy-t^ 

l/p^inp^p^ and ' 




■Ptpgrm 6¥«lth«tc^rr«m fuH" or part- 

aalac ta thi teiltji^ - : 
1l)a aalk^ ktiii^^ tha raappnaibiitty of the 
7ikM^naaa;tf^ locU i^LiMiiontt agancy mi tKa Office 
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You may wish to obtain and review samples of program descriptions 
developed for other adult education programs in your local area. As you 
review them, take note of the different formats and styles used, and con- 
sider how effectively each serves the purposes of a program description. 



The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Developing a Program Description, pp. 20-25. Each of the 
three items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but 
briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 



1 . What would you say to someone who says that "packaging" a program is just a way of selling education 
to people who may neither want it nor need it? 



• 
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2. How does a program description relate to program packaging? 



3. How might a program description for an adult program differ from one aimed at secondary or continuing 
postsecondary students? 



P8 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1 . This statement ignores one of the main purposes 
of packaging— to customize training to meet the 
needs of the consumer. 

Ideally, packaging should be a part of program 
design. By identifying, as a part of the marketing 
base, the needs, wants, preferences, and bamers 
to participation of prospective students, program 
developers then are able to provide the required 
content, approaches, and supportive services. 

Packaging thus makes a program :.arketable. 
That is to vsay, it helps ensure that the program 
will in fact be what people need and wf it— and 
therefore buy. 

2. A program description presents the goals and 
purposes of the program, the instructional areas 
covered, and the important features of the pro- 
gram. The elements of program packaging— the 
ways the program is tailored to the needs of the 
students— are an important part of the content 
of a progam description. 

The questions you must ask yourself in develop- 
ing a program description (who, what, where, 
when, how, and why) can help you to think 
through program packaging. They help you focus 
on who your market is and what the market 
needs. 

3. A program description for an adult program is 
likely to differ from that for a program for second- 
ary or continuing postsecondary students more 



in emphasis than in content. Both will include the 
same basic information: goals, purposes, instruc- 
tional areas covered, and important features. 
However, they may be quite different because 
what is ''important" in one setting is not neces- 
sarily so in the other. 

For example, location, scheduling alternatives, 
transportation, and child care might be less 
critical issues in a program aimed at secondary 
or continuing postsecondary students than in one 
aimed at returning adults. 

Instructional approaches are important in any 
program. However, it may be crucial to adults 
that, for example, selection of classroom and field 
activities is made in cooperation with students. 
Or that educational outcomes vary according to 
students' individual goals. Or that instruction is 
competency-based and self-paced. Therefore, 
these features would need to receive greater em- 
phasis in the program description. 

Structural characteristics, such as open- 
entry/open-exit or delayed registration, might also 
be important features to include in a description 
of an adult program. 

The point to be made is that whatever factors are 
determined to be most important should receive 
the greatest emphasis, and this often varies with 
the nature of the target population. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Developing a Program Description, pp. 20-25, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Recruiting students is one of the most visible and more rewarding parts of 
marketing an educational program. For information on steps and strategies 
for recruiting adult students, read the following information sheet. 



RECRUITING ADULTS 

The initial stages of marketing are preparation 
stages— planning, getting information, analyzing, 
developing a program description. Finally, this is 
where the real fun begins: recruiting students- 
getting them to enroll by promoting the program. 

Of course, nothing is that simple. Recruitment isn't 
just now beginning; it actually had iis beginnings 
back when you were establishing a marketing base, 
determining who your target audience is and what 
they are like, and breaking that audience down into 
potentially reachable groups. 

Nor does recruitment end with enrolling students. 
You must also be concerned with retaining them. 
That means there needs to be a good fit between 
the learners' needs and wants and what the program 
has to offer. Sometimes it means that change has 
to occur: 

• People need to become aware of the program. 

• People need to recognize their need or desire 
for what the program offers. 

Develop a Recruitment Plan 



• Some people need to overcome barriers- 
physical ones (e.g., lack of money or transpor- 
tation) or attitudinal ones (e.g., fear of school, 
hostility toward education in general or occupa- 
tional education in particular). 

• These people need to realize that some of the 
traditional barriers have been diminished or 
elim.inated (e.g., the program has been de- 
signed with adults in mind, without the old 
authoritarian trappings of education). 

Through your promotional efforts, you can be an 
agent of change for these students. Through a well- 
conceived, well-targeted, and personalized recruit- 
ment program, you can reach out to the right people, 
with the right information, and with an approach that 
demonstrates that you know who they are and how 
to help them over the hurdles. 



To ensure that your recruitment program is well 
conceived and systematically carried out, you need 
to develop a recruitment plan, based on the 
demands of your situation. One way to develop such 
a plan is to use the following five steps: 

1. Establish your role 

2. Determine your assets 

3. Analyze the program for promotional potential 

4. Determine the promotional mix 

5. Set up a schedule 

Developing a plan using these steps will help you 
to target your efforts effectively. In addition, it will 
help ensure that your time and energy will be effi- 
ciently spent— that you will get the greatest possi- 
ble amount of promotion for the available resources. 



Establish Your Role 

The extent to which enrollment depends on 
recruitment efforts and the extent of your own in- 
volvement in program promotion will, as we have 
said, depend on your situation. 

In industry training, for example, the success of 
the program may indeed depend on recruiting volun- 
tary participants from the company ranks. Or par- 
ticipation in the program may be mandatory for 
employees. Or participation in training may be 
necessary for promotion— a motivation for 
employees to enroll. (Even when recruitment is un- 
necessary, promotion is sometimes used to create 
goodwill for the program, so that it is viewed as an 
opportunity rather than an obligation.) 
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You maybe in an educational institution that has 
an established marketing arm, with whom you need 
to coordinate your own limited recruitment efforts. 
Or you may teach in a program where each instruc- 
tor is largely responsible for recruiting his or her own 
students. Or, responsibility aside, perhaps you feel 
that your course is just not reaching the people who 
really need it, and you want to expand your audience 
to include them. 

Thus, your first task here is to establish your role. 
What is your role in recruiting students, and what 
are your responsibilities? Who is in charge? Who 
else is involved? How do the roles relate? If you are 
in charge of promotion for one or more programs, 
the "buck" will stop with you. You may delegate 
what you can to a conrimittee of hard-working, 
responsible people, but you will need to make the 
final decisions, and you will need to check every 
detail to be sure that promises are kept. 

If you are working under the guidance of a publici- 
ty/promotional person or committee, you should 
meet with the person in charge to define your exact 
responsibilities. Whenever more than one person is 
involved in promotion and recruitment, it is vital that 
their efforts be coordinated, to save time and money 
and avoid confusion. 

Determine Your Assets 

The first thing that usually comes to mind in the 
way of assets is money, and indeed that can be an 
important factor. Is there funding for recruitment, and 
if so, how much? Is there a minimal amount (e.g., 
enough to cover duplication, postage, and materials) 
or perhaps enough for some paid advertising and 
professional assistance? 




But money is not the only factor, and it may not 
even be the most important one. People, facilities, 
equipment, materials, and the less tangible human 
contribution of skill, spirit, and reputation can more 
than compensate for limited funding when it comes 
to recruitment. 

Do you (or people to whom you have access) have 
skill in such areas as art, photography, graphics, 
copyrighting, editing, communication, or PR? Are 
there people who can simply contribute some time 
and effort (make phone calls, stuff envelopes)? 

Do you have access to the facilities and equip- 
ment needed to prepare promotional materials (e.g., 
typewriters, copy machine, print shop, photo lab, or 
mailing center)? Are supplies available to you (e.g., 
paper, art materials, display setups, envelopes)? 

Do you have access to background material 
(e.g., a good reference library, specialized marketing 
references, demographic materials, mailing lists, 
lists of former students)? Do you have internal ac- 
cess to promotional avenues (e.g., a newsletter, a 
campus newspaper, a regular radio or TV spot, a 
catalog, a regular promotional mailing financed by 
the organization, bulletin board space, or table space 
at a conference display)? 

And don't make the mistake of thinking only in 
tangible terms. There are intangible, personal 
assets that have great value (that are, in fact, quite 
necessary) in recruitment. Your own enthusiasm and 
dedication, for example, are vital to successful pro- 
motion. Can you also count among your assets such 
attributes as dependability, organizational ability, in- 
tegrity, and high standards of work? Are you a 
stickler for detail? Do you have a creative imagina- 
tion? Have you developed a reputation for courtesy 
and fair play? Do you operate in an atmosphere of 
goodwill? Does your organization have a good 
reputation? 

And what about other people? If you have been 
around awhile, you may have some ''friends in the 
right places'* who can be helpful in promoting your 
program— people in the media, employers, other 
educators. If you can count a lot of satisfied people 
among your former students, you have one of the 
greatest assets possible for promoting your program, 
for nothing sells a product like a satisfied customer. 

Sample 4 presents a checklist of promotional 
assets to be considered in developing your recruit- 
ment plan. 




SAMPLE 4 
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Analyze the Program 
for Promotional Potential 

In your progranfi description, you should have 
answered six questions: who, what, where, when, 
how, and why. In tnose answers lie the basis for your 
analysis of pronfiotional potential. What is there about 
your progranfi that can help you sell it? 

Who and what. Consider your target audience in 
relation to your program content. You may have 
determined that your audience has particular needs 
that your program can fill, and this fact might have 
potential for marketing. For example, let us say that 
you have determined that your program in geriatric 
care ties in very nicely with an urgent local need for 
nursing home staff. It would make sense to use the 
excellent prospect of employment in your recruit- 
ment campaign. 



Where- Is there something about the job environ- 
ment in which the skills will be used that is particular- 
ly appealing? Does the program lead, for example, 
to positions in the beautiful woods of the national 
park service? to exciting opportunities for on-the-job 
travel? to a place in the fast-paced world of high 
technology? 

And. taking a different view on location, where will 
the program itself be held? Does the location have 
market appeal? This usually depends on the type 
of program and the intended audience. For exam- 
ple, for people who have transportation problems, 
nearness of the program to their home may be im- 
portant. For other people, the prestige of a location 
might matter. For industry trainees, the convenience 
of on-site training immediately before or after their 
shift could have appeal. 
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When. If you have planned the program according 
to the needs of the prospective audience, its timing 
may also have some promotion potential. For exam- 
ple, you might highlight the fact that a program is 
offered in an off season (for a trade or profession); 
in the evening or on weekends (for those with full- 
time jobs); or during school hours (for at-home 
parents of school-age children). 

How. How the program will be presented— the for- 
mat, type of training, instructional method, program 
staff— may be a selling point. That a word- 
processing course involves extensive practice on the 
latest equipment, for example, would probably have 
market appeal. That adults in the class will work 
together to select practice activities that are relevant 
to their own situations could help to get across the 
point that a program is really adult-oriented. There 
are probably many other "how'* features you can 
think of— well-known speakers, interesting field trips, 
highly regarded instructional methods, or others— 
that might interest adults. 

Why. Finally, why should adults enroll— or what 
else makes the program attractive or makes enroll- 
ing easy? What support services, registration pro- 
cesses, benefits, and accommodations have you 
identified or made available to adult learners? What 
extras go along with the program? In other words, 
how have you packaged the program for adults? 

Determine the Promotional Mix 

The promotional mix is the special combination of 
materials, media, and methods that will work best 
to promote your particular program. The right pro- 
motional mix for your program will be influenced by 
several things: 

• FVomotional assets and costs 

• Nature of the market 

• Nature of the program 

0 Stage of the program's life cycle 

Let's look briefly at how these four factors are con- 
sidered together to determine the promotional mix. 

Promotional assets. Assets, as we have seen, 
include funding, people, facilities, equipment, per- 
sonal assets, and anything else you may have that 
can help you recruit students. You should hc^ve a 
pretty good idea at this point what your assets are, 
and that is a good place to start. 




Naturally, you should take advantage of your 
resources, whatever they are, and not plan promo- 
tional strategies that require resources you simply 
don't have and can't get. Assume, for example, that 
you have an in-house print shop that will produce 
materials for next to nothing. In that case, it would 
make sense to consider print materials— brochures, 
pamphlets, fliers, press kits, or whatever else fits 
your program and audience— as part of your promo- 
tional mix. 

If you have a big budget for promotion, you might 
consider paid advertising. If not, you will probably 
look for inexpensive or cost-free strategies. But 
again, don't make the mistake of thinking that adver- 
tising necessarily has to cost a lot of money. There 
are many ways to inform the public about your pro- 
gram that cost little or no money. These and others 
will be discussed in a later section of this informa- 
tion sheet. 

Promotional costs. Whether you can afford a par- 
ticular promotional strategy depends on how much 
it costs, in monetary, human, or other terms. A vari- 
ety of promotional strategies for reaching adult 
audiences are described in the last part of this in- 
formation sheet. As you consider which of these (or 
others) are right for your situation, you will need to 
determine their costs. Costs will vary according to 
a number of factors— your location, the passage of 
time, supply and demand, whether you have in- 
house access or must purchase at wholesale or 
retail, and so on. 
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Thus, it pays to cost out each item and to keep 
your figures up-to-date. Call around. Use the Yellow 
Pages. Get rate sheets from the post office, the net- 
works, the print shop, the photo lab, the art depart- 
ment, advertising d apartments -everyone with 
whom you may at one time or another do business. 
Ask about discounts. Look for **freebies." 

Check with publicity people in your institution or 
with the purchasing department; they may have con- 
tacts, accounts, agreements, or other money savers. 
Check with your superiors; there may be interdepart- 
mental agreements or trade-offs you can take ad- 
vantage of. 

Make a list of the promotional strategies available 
to you. Then use it as a basis for developing a form 
for recording cost figures for various strategies. For 
each strategy, you need to identify such cost com- 
ponents as typing, graphics, printing, postage, 
visuals, commercial fees, and staff time. 

Nature of the market. This refers to your prospec- 
tive audience and what you know about them— 
geographic distribution, segmentation, concentra- 
tion, accessibility, and so on. Again, by this point you 
should know a great deal about your market. For 
example: 

• Who they are 

• Where they live, work, or congregate 

• Whether they read, what languages they use, 
what they read (e.g., what newspaper sections, 
magazines, journals, newsletters) 

• What radio and television stations they tune to 

• What organizations they belong to 

• What types of promotion they respond to 

You may not know all these things about your 
market; you may only have an idea— not definitive 
information— about some of these things. What you 
do know, however, can help you target your promo- 
tional campaign. 

For example, if you know that members of your 
adult market frequent public libraries, community 
centers, or fast-food restaurants, you might consider 
putting fliers in libraries, bulletin board announce- 
ments at community centers, or placemat adver- 
tisements at the restaurants. If you are trying to 
reach people who need training in English as a sec- 
ond language, you might concentrate on an- 
nouncements in foreign-language newspapers and 
on foreign-language radio programs, fliers or posters 
in ethnic neighborhoods, and personal contact 
through social or cultural organizations. 



Nature of the program. The type of training (con- 
tent, purpose, length, format, location, and other fac- 
tors) will naturally affect how it is best promoted. 
Consider, for example, a professional upgrading 
course on the one hand and a high school equivalen- 
cy preparation course on the other. Wnat would work 
in promoting the first course might scare off appli- 
cants for the second. What would work in promoting 
the second course might seem too unsophisticated 
to applicants for the first. 

If the program is a one-time event and is coming 
up quickly, you will be looking for strategies with 
short turn-around time. If you are seeking students 
for an open-entry/open-exit program, on the other 
hand, a longer-term promotional campaign will serve 
your purposes better. 

The stage of the program's life cycle. Promo- 
tion is not confined to brand-new programs. As long 
as a program is still being offered, you v;ill probably 
be recruiting students for it. But the promotional 
needs of a program usually change over time. 

In the Introductory phase, when a program is 
new (or when the type of training is new), people may 
not understand its benefits and may not realize that 
they need or want it. In this phase, your promotional 
efforts will need to be aimed, in part, at educating 
prospective students about the program's existence, 
purposes, benefits, and desirability. Such strategies 
as news stories, interviews, information packets, 
presentations at group meetings, and other ways of 
providing in-depth information may be useful. 

In the growth phase, when a program has been 
around awhile, people know it is there and what it 
is for. Advertising in this phase should be designed 
to remind prospoctive students of the program's ex- 
istence, that a new session will be starting, and that 
enroilmeiit may be easier than they thiriik. 

In the saturation phase, there is a ( of competi- 
tion out there for the same students. The number 
of programs in the same content area may have 
multiplied. In addition, many people have probably 
already completed the program, reducing the 
numbers of prospective students. Promotion in this 
phase usually focuses on why your program is par- 
ticularly appealing (e.g., success rate of past com- 
pleters, convenient location and time, availability of 
extra services). 

As you analyze assets and costs, the nature of 
your market, and the nature and life-cycle stage of 
your program, you will be able to identify promotional 
strategies (1) that you have the capacity to carry out 
and (2) that have the potential for reaching your 
target audience. 
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Set up a Schedule 

If you are setting up a broad promotional effort, 
you should plan on at least six weeks' time to 
prepare and distribute information— more if commer- 
ciai printers are involved, and even more if using ar- 
ticles or ads in journals (which may operate on 
anywhere from three to nine months' lead time). 

Mo'tJ than likely, there wHI be instances when you 
don't have much lead time. Don't despair— those are 
the times when you will pull out the fast-track 
strategies to get the job done in whatever time you 
have. There are things you can do on short notice; 
but there is much, much more you can do with ade- 
quate lead time. 

Whether you have a liti 3 or a lot of time, you will 
need to put together a written schedule specifying 
deadlines, priorities, time frames, tasks involved, and 
who is responsible. A promotion schedule can take 
any form with which you are comfortable. The follow- 
ing are a few guidelines that may be helpful in sched- 
uling: 

• Do It early. Resist the urge to put off tasks un- 
til tomorrow. In program promotion, sooner is 
almost always better than later. Don't expect 
newspapers, radio or TV stations, or other news 
outlets to "work something in" that they have 
received at the last minute. They have their own 
deadlines. 



Kkjw other people's deadlines. Find out what 
day of the week or month, or what time of day 
they stop accepting nev/ material. 
Be specific and be firm. If other people are 
working with you, get their input. Then set time 
lines and enforce them. Be specific about other 
people's responsibilities— what you expect and 
wl:on you expect it. 

Always keep your promises. If you promise 
a news release at a given time, be absolutely 
sure you follow through. If you say you will have 
camera-ready copy to the printer by noon on 
V>/ednesday, make it noon, not 4:30. Goodwill 
and a reputation for dependability are two 
assets you can build or destroy as you interact 
with others on seemingly minor details. 
Keep good records. This means thorough and 
organized records: be able to account for every 
task, item, and penny; and be able to find the 
information. Anyone who has ever been on the 
phone with a person who rustles around in a 
pile of papers saying, **l know I've got it here 
somewhere," realizes that this approach 
doesn't inspire confidence. Besides, you will 
need good records later in order to evaluate and 
improve upon your recruitment efforts. 



Ways to Get the Word Out to Adults 



There are many, many ways to let people know 
about your program; the ways are limited only by 
your imagination. As you review the following 
strategies that may have application to your pro- 
gram, let your own creativity expand upon them. 

The Personal Touch 

Personal contact is invariably more effective than 
indirect or impersonal promotional avenues. Nothing 
sells a program like a satisfied student or a satisfied 
employer of the student. Fortunately, ipe most ef- 
fective means in this case is also the leaat expen- 
sive—at least in monetary terms. 

Your activities can be targeted to tv/o major areas: 
making individuals aware of your program and mak- 
ing groups aware. Strategies include the following. 

Yourself. TalK enthusiastically about your pro- 
gram to members of your occupational acivisory 
committee, associates, colleagues, acquaintances, 



and prospective students. As you become aware of 
prospective students, call them. Invite them to visit 
the class. Explain its guclG &na benefits, and help 
them see how easy il is to give it a try. 

Present and former students. Students who are 
satisfied and well trained are a prime marketing tool. 
Develop a list of students you can ask to serve as 
references (e.g., "Would you call this prospective 
student and talk about the program with her?"). Be 
sure to ask permission of the person to be called 
beforehand. Related to this general strategy are the 
following approaches: 

• Employers— Develop a list of people who have 
employed your former students. Ask their help 
in getting the word out about your program. Set 
goals— for example, that each person will talk 
to six people a day until the overall promotional 
goal is .net. 
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• Employer incentives— Offer guarantees or 
one-year wan-antees on your students* skills as 
evidence of your pledge to produce welMrained 
individuals. For example, agree that if a stu- 
dent's skills are found inadequate on the job, 
he or she can return to the school at no cost 
and improve his/her skills. 

• Bring-a-friend night— Set aside a specific 
class meeting, and invite students to bring 
friends who are potentially interested in the pro- 
gram. Run the class as usual (be sure it is 
especially interesting that night!), and set aside 
some time at the end for discussion or ques- 
tions. 

• Family activities— Set up extracurricular ac- 
tivities (e.g., picnics or tours) to which students 
can bring their families. This type of event has 
the potential both for recruiting other family 
members as students and for developing fami- 
ly support for the current student's education. 

Counselors. Talk to guidance and counseling 
staff in your institution or in the community, and let 
them know about your program. Explain for whom 
the program is intended and what supportive ser- 
vices or other accommodations are available for 
students. Counselors who are well informed are 
more likely to advise clients about the training 
opportunity. 

800 number. If your target audience is 
geographically widespread or if distance learning is 
part of your program package, you may wish to set 
up a toll-free 800 telephone number and encourage 
people to call for more detailed information. 

Group presentations. Make personal presenta- 
tions about your program to small or large groups 
of people who represent your target audience. These 
might take the form of planned presentations to 
organized groups or informal talks or fireside chats 
to small, impromptu gatherings of interested people. 

Existing organizations. Identify groups that have 
access to your target audience and enlist their aid. 
Such groups might include organizations already 
serving the target group; business/industry planning 
( >mmittees; Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) of- 
ft ^)s; sen/ice organizations; parole officers, if the in- 
carcerated are part of your market; or virtually any 
other type of group. 

Pilot programs. Run a pilot program for a few key 
people who could later help with marketing. For ex- 
ample, a postsecondary institution might invite the 
training directors from several firms to participate in 




a pilot customized training program. If they are 
pleased with the program, they could be helpful in 
selling their companies, or employees within their 
companies, on the program. 

Teach-ins. Give the community a sampling of 
what is available in the program by holding a "teach- 
in." An article in a British journal described such a 
strategy used by a small, independent adult educa- 
tion center known as the Friends Centre. ' They held 
a nonstop teach-in for a full week, setting up and of- 
fering more than 150 classes taught by over 100 
tutors. Community sponsorship was obtained in a 
manner similar to that used in U.S. walkathons; 
sponsors each paid for so many hours of the event. 
More than 4,000 people attended, many of whom 
had no prior contact with adult education and a hiph 
proportion of whom were unemployed. 

Brochures and Other Print Items 

This category includes all the different types of 
printed items about your program that you prepare 
(or have prepared for you) and disseminate. They 
range from one-page duplicated eye-catchers to 
glossy publications that provide in-depth information. 

Brochures, fliers, an(' pamphlets. The distinc- 
tions among these items are hazy at best. As a 
group, they are usually simple and designed to serve 
a limited purpose— perhaps to describe a single oc- 
cupational area or reach a specific segment of the 
audience. For example, you might produce a 
brochure in selected foreign languages if people with 
limited English proficiency are among your target 
audience. 



1 . Annabel Hemstedl and Alan Tuckett. Tho Friends Centre Toach-ln. 
Adutt Education. 54 (September I98l): 155-159. 
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Attractive brochures can be prepared easily, 
quickly, a,id inexpensively. However, because they 
are so common, people tend to become immune to 
them. Thus, they must be very well done to be ef- 
fective. Sample 5 provides some guidelines for 
developing brochures. 

A time-honored way of distributing brochures is by 
direct mail^perhaps a mass mailing once or twice 
a year and more frequent mailings to carefully 
targeted mailing lists. The important thing to remem- 
ber about direct mail as a promotional vehicle is that 
it is only as good as your mailing lists. They need 
to be current and made up of people who paally are 
potential students. Sample 6 suggests some sources 
of mailing lists. 

Direct mail is not the only way to disseminate 
brochures; there are many others. For example: 

• Hand out at supermarkets 

• Have available at public libraries, senior citizen 
centers, community centers, sports events, and 
other adult gathering places 

• Print as a placemat and distribute free of charge 
to fast-food chains 

• Print in foreign languages when appropriate 
and distribute in areas of high ethnic 
concentrations 

• Post on bulletin boards, information kiosks 

• Include as shopper throwaways in grocery 
sacks, "occupant" mailings, door-to-door 
packets, or newspaper inserts 

Promotional packets. Put together packets for 
key people (e.g., employers, counselors) that include 
brochures, schedules, impact data, occupational 
projections, and other information that will help them 
sell the program to others. 

Catalogs. Catalogs usually announce offerings in 
a number of programs. In addition to a comprehen- 
sive annual edition, some programs disseminate a 
smaller version (e.g., printed on newsprint and sent 
in the mail) before each new session, The amount 
of material about any one program is usually con- 
fined to a paragraph or two about the content and 
facts about registration and the schedule. 

Promotional newspapers. These are newspapers 
devoted to promoting the program or institution. 
They include news items; feature stories; program 
schedules; and articles about the institution, pro- 
grams offered, successful graduates, or other mat- 
ters that have promotional potential. Sample? shows 
the front page of a promotional newspaper that is 
distributed five times a year. Such papers may be 
funded through a promotion budget or by selling 
advertising space in the paper itself. 



Outdoor Ads/Displays 

Because adults are widely scattered throughout 
the population, it can be difficult to reach them in- 
dividually. A good way to gain a lot of exposure for 
your program is to advertise outdoors or in public 
places. There are many outdoor/public means of 
promotion; the following are just a few ideas: 

• Ads at bus stops (e.g., on benches or in 
shelters) 

• Signs inside buses or subway trains 

• Signs on the exteriors of buses 

• Billboards or marquees 

• Posters in public places (e.g., parks, sports 
arenas, airports, shopping centers, libraries, 
performance centers— but be sure posting is 
permitted) 

• Institutional parking stickers or bumper stickers 
designed to promote the institution 

• Displays set up at adult conferences, conven- 
tions, fairs, or career days— staffed by 
knowledgeable people and stocked with ade- 
quate informational materials 

• Information booth or kiosk set up at a shopping 
mall— again, knowledgeable staff and good 
materials are a must 

For some of these schemes, there is an advertis- 
ing cost (e.g., bus stop benches); for others, there 
is only the cost of materials and staff time. You 
should, of course, choose the means and location 
to suit the program and target audience. For a bus- 
riding audience, for example, bus cards are a good 
idea. For people who typically drive their own cars, 
something else would be more effective. 
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SAMPLE 7 
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Broadcast Media 

Radio and television media are usually associated 
in people's minds with expensive advertising. 
However, there are three main iypes of promotion 
that take place in the broadcast media: paid adver- 
tising, public service announcements, and news 
coverage. Only the first of these costs money. News 
coverage is a different type of promotion and will be 
discussed separately. 

Paid advertising. Generally speaking, paid adver- 
tising on radio and TV is expensive enough that, as 
an instructor, you are not likely to venture into it 
alone. A few generalizations should suffice here: 

• Radio/TV advertising is sold as time spots (e.g., 
a 15- or 30-second spot for a certain price). 

• Metropolitan stations charge more than com- 
munity or special-audience stations, which 
usually have smaller audiences. 

• Time of day affects the cost; prime time costs 
more. 

• Popularity of the program being broadcast af- 
fects cost. 

• Package deals, with varying time slots, are 
usually available. 

• Advertising rates change with program ratings 
(ask for the current rate card). 

If you are fortunate enough to have a sufficiently 
large promotional budget to consider this avenue, 
you should work with your institution's publicity of- 
fice or an ad agency. 

Public service announcements. Most local 
broadcasting stations have some type of free-of- 
charge community calendar (what's going on in the 
community) to help fulfill their obligation to provide 
a certain proportion of public service programming. 
These public service announcements (PSAs) are 
usually tucked in around the edges of the broadcast 
schedule: very early, very late, and at "dead" times 
of the day. 

You will improve the chances of your notice be- 
ing aired if you follow the rules of brevity, clarity, and 
roadability. Additional guidelines for PSAs are pro- 
vided in sample 8. 

Print Media 

Using the print media for program promotion 
allows a little more flexibility in the types and number 
of publications available and the possible approaches. 

Types of print media. There are many different 
types of print media, ranging in scope from local to 
national. The following is a sampling: 

• General-readership newspapers (daily, weekly, 
and biweekly; national, local, and neighborhood) 



• Special-readership newspapers (e.g., ethnic, 
foreign language, religious, underground, labor- 
oriented, or campus publications) 

• Specific newspaper sections (e.g., news, sports, 
classified ads, leisure, or education) 

• Periodicals— magazines (e.g., general or 
special interest); journals (e.g., trade or profes- 
sional); and newsletters (e.g., in-house, voca- 
tional, club, organizational, church, special 
interest, avocational) 

• Newspaper supplements 

• Souvenir programs for sports and entertainment 
events, "lineups" 

• City guides 

You should have identified the types of publica- 
tions your particular target audience is likely to read, 
the newspaper sections they habitually turn to, and 
other readership habits. This information should 
guide your selection of print media. 

Print media approaches. Approaches in the print 
media include commercial advertising space, notices 
in the classified ads, free advertising, public service 
calendar notices, and news coverage. 

• Commercial advertising space— This is the 
most expensive of the print media options 
(although usually less so than in the broadcast 
media). Procedures vary widely among news- 
papers, journals, and other publications. You 
should find out rates, schedules, and formats 
before you plan on using this type of promo- 
tional outlet. 

• Notices in the classfied ads— Whether in 
newspapers or periodicals, classified ads are 
relatively inexpensive. If well-targeted, they can 
be quite effective. For example, a short notice 
in the personal, employment, education, or 
similar section of the classifieds (with a central 
phone number for more information) can reach 
quite a few p3ople. 

• Free advertising space— Getting access to 
free space depends on you— who you can in- 
terest in the worthiness of your cause. Some 
adult educators have been successful in obtain- 
ing free space in sports programs, newsletters 
of service organizations, and similar publica- 
tions. 

• Public service calendar notices— These are 
the print equivalent of PSAs on the airwaves. 
Similar guidelines apply. 
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SAMPLE 8 




News Coverage 

Making news is one of the most creative ways of 
promoting your program. When you alert the local 
press to a human interest story— about one of your 
students, for example— you are creating wonderful 
promotion for your program. The greatest advantage 
of this type of promotion is that the exposure given 
to your program is absolutely free. 

The key to making news is to be alert to ''news" 
opportunities and to inform the right people in the 
media. Watch for issues, controversies, themes, 
and other areas of interest already receiving atten- 
tion in the media that may relate to your program. 
It helps to try to tie in with those. 

Say, for example, that a program teaches the 
operation of up-to-date electronic manufacturing 
equipment. The instructor reads a newspaper column 
about the plight of mature workers facing unemploy- 
ment because of the abundance of new graduates 
armed with high-tech skills. That instructor might call 
and invite the columnist to visit the class and observe 
"mature" students arming themselves with the new 
skills. 

Another way to tie n with existing issues and 
themes is to determine what public service themes 
the broadcast media are emphasizing (these are a 
matter of public record). If your program relates to 
any themes receiving such emphasis, talk to those 
in charge of public service broadcasting at the sta- 
tion. They may be interested in fulfilling part of their 
public service obligation through hosted talk shows 
or call-in shows featuring someone like you. 



There are many other ways to give your program 
a moment of spotlight in the news. For example: 

• Do something and announce it: 

Issue a summary, a report, a protest, a state- 
ment 

Form a committee, appoint someone to a posi- 
tion or office 

Celebrate something (e.g., an anniversaiy, 
a graduation) 

Take a national report of statistics and apply 
them to your particular region or occupational 
area 

• Write a letter to the editor or to a feature 
columnist 

• Issue a press release, news release, or article 
about your program 

• Give an interview 

Anything that gives your program positive exposure 
in the media can help your promotional effort. 

Sample 9 provides a review of recruitment 
strategies for adults. 

Pooling Your Resources 

We have talked about saving promotional costs 
through word-of-mouth promotion, free advertising, 
public service announcements, and getting news 
coverage. There is another way to economize in this 
business, and that is to pool resources with others. 

Look around you. Who else is doing program pro- 
motion, either in your institution or in your local area? 
How do their efforts relate to yours? For example, do 
you share a common target audience? If so, there 
may be ways to share costs. 
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The following are examples of such cost-saving 
strategies. Some would necessarily involve the 
cooperation of the administration of each institution, 
not just selected instructors. However, such joint ef- 
forts are sometimes begun because of the interest 
and creativity of an instructor like yourself. 

Piggyback on other mailings. It may be possible 
to take advantage of mailings being done by your in- 
stitution or by another organization. If, for example, 
announcements from another department are being 
sent to a mailing list that includes members of your 
market, you might be able to add a page to the mail- 
ing without increasing the postage much or at all. 
(Rule of thumb: six standard sheels—e.g., duplicating 
paper— in an envelope can be sent with one first-class 
postage stamp.) 

You may also be able to identify groups, whose mis- 
sion is to serve your target group, that would be will- 
ing to include your program iniormation in their 
regular mailings. For example, a group that serves 
retired persons might include an announcement of a 
program aimed at retirees if that program has obvious 
merit. 



SAMPLE S 




Share printing and mailing costs. It may be possi- 
ble to identify another program with which you can 
pool resources and to put together a joint catalog or 
brochure. Sample 10 shows the front page of a joint 
brochure developed and mailed periodically by the 
Fairfax County (Va.) Department of Recreation and 
the Fairfax County Public Schools, Department of 
Adult and Community Education. This 56-page 
brochure provides registration procedures and forms 
and program descriptions for both categories of adult 
education programs. 

Link with other schools in the area. Forming a 
consortium with schools that have similar goals or 
target audiences can facilitate coordination of pro- 
gram ievelopment and recruitment. Pooling of pro- 
motional funds in the consortium can make it possi- 
ble to economize— perhaps to hire a public relations 
specialist to handle promotion for all the schools in- 
volved. <^imple 11 shows an excerpt from a promo- 
tional brochure put out as a newspaper supplement 
by one such group, the Corsortium for Continuing 
Higher Education in Northern Virginia. 
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In order to gain an awareness of specific recruitment strategies that have 
worked with adults in your particular area, you may wish to meet with an 
instructor of adults in your institution or agency who is experienced in 
Optional marketing. To help focus the discussion, you may wish to prepare a discus- 

Activity sion guide covering such topics as the following: 



I 



Successful and unsuccessful strategies 
Local promotional avenues 

Previously developed samples of recruitment materials 
Sources of information about rates, schedules, formats, etc. 



To gain additional skill in using promotional techniques effectively, you may 
Optional wish to refer to the PBTE modules in Category G: Schooi-Community Rela- 

f Activity _ tions. Modules G-2 to G-7, in particular, are designed to develop your skill 
"in giving presentations; developing brochures; preparing displays, news 
releases, and articles; arranging for television and radio programs; and con- 
ducting an open house. 



To develop competence in developing promotional materials, you may wish 
to rievelop one or more of the following promotional pieces about a course 
or program you are currently teaching: 

Optional * 3rcchi;re 

Activ'ty ^ % Public service announcement or calendsi notice 

• Pester 

• Bl:3 sign 

• Program description for a catalog 

• Notice for the classified ads 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Recruiting Adults, pp. 31-47. Each of the three items requires 
a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but briefly, and make sure 
you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1 . How does the promotional mix relate to promotional assets and the promotional potential of tne program? 



2. Assume that an instructor needs to expand adult enrollment in her printing program, but she has no 
direct funding for marketing. What avenues are open to her? 
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3. How can you be a change agent in recruiting adults, and why might this be necessary? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



Promotional assets are those things available to 
you that can contribute to your recruitment 
campaign. They may include people, facilities, 
equipment, funding, supplies, internal access to 
promotional avenues, and many other things. 
Promotional potential consists of the character- 
istics of your program that can help you sell it- 
ranging from unique program content or popular 
speakers to convenient location and available 
support services. 

Promotional mix is the combination of materials, 
media, and methods you use to "sell" the pro- 
gram. As you determine the best promotional mix 
for your program, the promotional potential will 
enter into decisions about what to promote, and 
promotional assets will influence how you pro- 
mote it. You need tntake advantage of whatever 
assets and potential are aln *8dy at your disposal 
and to build your recruitment campaign from 
there. 

The place to start, when you have no direct fund- 
ing, is with what you do have. In this case, the 
instructor has print shop facilities. There are, thus, 
a variety of print-based promotional strategies 
she can use, including brochures, pamphlets, 
handbills, fliers, placemats, grocery sack stuffers, 
and many others. 

There are also ways to distribute the adver- 
tisements that require lime and effort but do not 
cost money. For example, handing out fliers at 
supermarkets; supplying them to public libraries, 
community centers, or fast-food chains; and post- 
ing them on bulletin boards are possibilities. It 
may also be possible to piggyback on someone 
else's mailing to an adult audience. 

The instructor should also take advantage of that 
most effective— and cost-free— form of advertis- 
ing: word of mouth. She could enlist the help of 
satisfied former students and their employers. 
She could talk to her occupational advisory com- 
mittee, colleagues, acquaintances, counselors, 



JTPA and emplo\ r.if^nt offices, and adult organi- 
zations about her program and ask them to 
spread the word that her program serves adults. 

Finally, she should look for opportunities for free 
advertising. For example, if her shop prints the 
program for a local sports club, '^erhaps its spon- 
sors would grant some free ao^ertising space. 
There are other promotional avenues as well that 
don't require direct funding. With enthusiasm, a 

nnnri nrnnram iwillinn halrwarc onri /*raoti\/ih/ cha 
ct r^'—o'— "M O ..^.p.^.^, — ^..^ 

could put together a varied and effective promo- 
tional package without a budget. 

In order to recruit and retain adult learners, you 
may need to help make changes occur in several 
areas: awareness, attitude, and barriers. 

For people who are unaware of your program and 
what it has to offer, you will need to disseminate 
information. With an effective recruitment plan, 
you can make sure that the right information 
reaches the right people, in the right way, at the 
right time, and in a manner that they will under- 
stand and respond to. 

Some people have negative attitudes (e.g., fear 
or antagonism) about education. You can help 
change such attitudes (1) by structuring your pro- 
gram so that it reaches adults on an adu!t level 
and takes into account individual learning needs 
and (2) by monitoring students' level of Satisfac- 
tion and responding appropriately. You can also 
effect change by reaching out personally to try 
to understand and alleviate attitudinal barriers. 

Finally, for those who encounter barriers to tak- 
ing part in the program— such as problems 
related to child care, finances, health care, 
transportation, or facility with the English 
language— you can help change the situation by 
offering supportive services and policies and 
making them known to prospective students. 
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Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self-check items should have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material m ihe information sheet, Recruiting Adults, pp. 31-47. or check with your 
resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 
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Read the following marketing base synopsis, which includes (1) sources and 

O strategies used by a hypothetical instructor to obtain marketing information 
for an adult education program and (2) a summary of the information obtained. 



MARKETING BASE SYNOPSIS 

The adult education program to be offered is 
Travel Agency Operations. The program is not a new 
one; a large proportion of the students have been 
new high school graduates, with a few returning 
adults in the class. The instructor seeks to expand 
the enrollment of adults in the program through a 
marketing campaign aimed directly at adults. The 
instructor set up a market information system that 
inciuded the following sources and strategies: 

• Yellow Pages: Identified local employers. 

• Travel agencies: Interviewed personnel about 
job duties, requirements, job opportunities, 
working conditions. 

• Job Service: Spoke with employment inter- 
viewers regarding the demand for worker's in 
travel agencies. 

• Adult population: Conducted a general survey 
at three locations (two shopping malls and an 
airport). The form was designed to determine 
respondent's degree of interest in various pro- 
gram offerings and to obtain demographic data 
about the respondents. 

• Students: Asked present adult students how 
they learned of the program and what about the 
program interested them. Called former adult 
students to obtain the same information. 

• School: Talked with personnel in the udult 
counseling center and in the student services, 
guidance, and continuing education offices to 
determine what services and supports are 
available to adult students. 

From these sources and strategies the instructor col- 
lected the following information. 

Labor Market Information 

• There are quite a few travel agencies in the 
nearest metropolitan area, only a few in the 
local area. 

• There is a moderate demand for workers in this 
occupation in the metropolitan area, primarily 
due to turnover; proportionately less demand in 
the local area. 

• Virtually all job openings are at entry level. The 
applicants with the best chance of getting hired 
are those with additional skills and experience 



(particularly use of computers and fluency in 
more than one language). Strong interpersonal 
skills and maturity weigh heavily in one's favor. 

• Advancement is limited within agencies, and 
this accounts for much of the turnover, as peo- 
ple leave to better their situation. 

Student Information 

The following groups in the local area expressed 
interest in the travel agency program: 

• Unemployed or employed in low-paying jobs 

• Both male and female (although more were 
female) 

• Mothers with school-age children 

• Mothers of grown children 

• Typists, file clerks, other officer workers without 
extensive training or seniority 

• Spouses of graduate students, many of whom 
are from other countries 

Former students had heard about the program: 

• From friends 

• Via newspaper ads 

• Via mailed announcements 

Interested people are geographically dispersed, 
although there seems to be a concentration in the 
campus married student housing district and in lower 
income rental neighborhoods. 

Institutional Support Information 

The following accommodations and services of 
special interest to adult students are available from 
the educational institution and/or community: 

• Financial assistance 

• Credit card, telephone registration 

• Evening and weekend class schedules 

• ABE and ESL programs, which may be taken 
concurrently with other programs 

• Adult counseling center 

• Bus service linking the class site with most 
lower income neighborhoods 
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Read the following program description for a program intended to serve the 
adult market defined in the marketing base synopsis. As you read the pro- 
gram description, try to determine its good points and its bad points. Then 
describe in writing the strengths and weaknesses of the program descrip- 
tion and how you would improve it. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

Travel Agency Operations is designed to give 
students the basics of selling travel. The objective 
is to develop the skills necessary to assist the 
customer in planning many different kinds of vaca- 
tion or commercial trips. The course is primarily for 
the person who has no previous experience or 
knowledge of the operation of a travel agency. 

The topics that the students will cover relate to the 
skills that most employers would like entry-level 
employees to possess. Students will learn how to 
use the domestic and international a'' guides, issue 
airline tickets, use hotel guides that show the right 
place to stay, make reservations in hotels anywhere 
in the world, and read tour manuals and brochures. 

Other topics include flight schedules, airline and 
city codes, travel geography, package tours, travel 
and baggage insurance, and an in-depth look at the 



cruise industry, including deck plans, cruise folders, 
fares, and accommodations on a variety of the most 
popular luxury cruise liners. Also included are an 
airline computer "hands-on" workshop, field trips, 
and seminars. 

All materials used by the travel agency in their day- 
to-day work are supplied free of charge. 

Classes begin October 4 and continue for nine 
weeks. Three different schedules are available, each 
including two 3-hour classes per wee: MW 9:00 
a.m.-12 noon; MW 7:00-10:00 p.m.; and TTh 9:00 
a.m.-12:00 noon. 

Registration may be made in person, by mail, or 
by phone (299-4981). Fee: $25. Major credit cards 
are accepted. 
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Compare your written critique of the program description with the model cri- 
tique given below. Y'our response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



The program description is fairly complete, in that 
it includes the program objectives, instructional 
areas covered, and— with variable thoroughness- 
important features of the program. 

The strongest features are the what, when, and 
how: the description of course content, instructional 
strategies, and schedule. One gets a pretty good 
idea of what to expect from the program itself. The 
description is also clearly written and of a reasonable 
length. 

The weakest features have to do with the where 
(labor market information), the why (supportive ser- 
vices and saleable program characteristics), and Ihe 
focus. 

The description tells us that the program is intend- 
ed to prepare people with no previous experience 
or knowledge for entry-level work in a travel agen- 
cy. This, while accurate, is unfortunately vague (and 
perhaps misleading) considering that a good deal is 
known about the limited locd labor market and 
potential for advancement. We have few clues about 
where the person who completes the training will fit 
in a travel agency (what is entry level?) and what his 
or her prospects for employment and advancement 
are likely to be. 



Similarly, too little attention is given to the variety 
of supportive services that would appeal to an adult 
audience. For example, given that spouses of foreign 
graduate students are part of the target audience, 
the fact that foreign languages are an asset and that 
ESL is available would be quite pertinent. 

This, however, is only part of a larger problem with 
the program description. A focus on adult learners 
is oddly missing. If the intention is to expand adult 
enrollment, the program description should be 
directed specifically at adults— why the program 
would interest them. 

It might note, for example, that the flexiblo 
schedule is tailor-made for employed people and 
parents. It might mention that adult counseling and 
financial assistance are available. It could certainly 
highlight the fact that maturity and interpersonal 
skills are special assets m this field, in fact, giving 
the program description such a focus might also add 
an element of interest and appeal to an otherwise 
dry description of a potentially interesting program. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the program description should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. !f you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet. Developing a Program Description, pp. 20-25, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. 
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■ Activity 1 



Read the following plan for recruiting adult students into the Travel Aaency 
Operations program. As you read, try to determine the good poinis and the 
bad points in the plan. Then, describe in writing the strengths and 
weaknesses of the plan and how you would improve it. 



RECRUITMENT PLAN 

Marketing Role 

(Assume that the instructor making this plan is 
responsible for recruiting students into the program, 
has authority to proceed toward that goal, and will 
obtain necessary approvals along the way.] 



Assets 

Based on the Promotional Assets Checklist, the 
following assets are availaole: 

• Monetary support: Light (e.g., for duplication, 
postage, materials); must be spread over entire 
target audience, not just adults 

• Skills: Cost-free access, through related pro- 
grams in the institution and own students, to art, 
graphics, layout, telephoning, typing, and 
general help 

• Facilities and equipment: Typewrilors and 
telephones: printing facilities, including printing, 
collating, folding, cutting, and stapling; art/ 
layout equipment 

• Supplies: Office supplies; art supplies, through 
the graphics program; paper supply, through 
print shop 

• Background materials: Lists of former 
students (own classes); alumni lists (institution- 
wide) 

• Internal promotional avenues: Institution's 
catalog, bulletin board space 

• People: Employers (advisory group); satisfied 
students (past and present) 



PiTomotional Potential 

• Who/What: Good fit between program and 
target audience (e.g., foreign graduate student 
spouses, desirability of foreign language fluen- 
cy; mature students, desirability of maturity in 
the field of work) 

• Where: Appeal of working in field of travel (im- 
age of excitement, access to travel bargains, 
contact with interesting people); location of 
program 



Wtien: Flexible schedule, including days and 
evenings especially convenient for those who 
are employed and those who have children in 
school 

Wtiy: Financial assistance, adult counseling 
center, ESL, ABE, credit card and phone reg- 
istrations 



Promotional Mix 

The following strategies are planned to promote the 
Travel Agency Operations program: 

Word of mouth: Promote program among ac- 
quaintances, coiieagues. 
Advisory committee: Enlist their help in 
spreau.ng the word. 

Cunrent and past students: Enlist their help in 
spreading the word. 

Bring-a-friend session: Ask each current stu- 
dent to bring someone to a designated class to 
observe the program in action. 
Brochures, fliers: Print brochures/fliers about 
the program, aimed at adult learners. 
Direct mail: Send brochures out to adults by 
mail. 

Bulletin boards: Post fliers on bulletin boards 
in married student housing, around campus, 
and at the counseling center. 
Handouts: Hand out fliers at supermarkets 
close to campus. 

Bus sigr.: Have art department design an in- 
ternal bus sign to advertise tne program. 
Radio: Buy a 30-second advertising slot on the 
radio to promote the program. 
News coverage: Try to interest local papers or 
columnists in doing human interest story about 
a current student, wife of an Egyptian graduate 
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student, who speaks both her native language 
and French and is taking ESL classes along 
with Travel Agency Operations program; hopes 
to use combined skills when they relocate in 
native country or elsewhere. 



• Schedule: 



I \ \ \ i — i — \ — r 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 
weeks until program begins 
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Compare your written critique of the recruitment plan with the model critique 
given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model response; 
however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

The recruitment plan includes all the major 
elements: role, promotional assets, promotional 
potential, promotional mix, and schedule. The 
assets seem to have been thoroughly examined 
(one would hope that the instructor has an exact 
figure on the amount ^-f monetary support for 
promotion). 

The promotional potential also seems well 
thought out, except for the omission of the "how** 
factor. The how— program format and instructional 
methods (computer hands-on workshop, field trips, 
seminars, and so on)— have good potential for ap- 
pealing to prospective students and could be used 
to help promote the program. 

The promotional mix is where the plan begins to 
show some real weaknesses. There are many good 
ideas about recruitment strategies in this part of the 
plan, and if all were carried out, the campaign would 
indeed be far-reaching. Unfortunately, there is more 
imagination than attention to practical detail here, 
for the plans are just too vague. 

The most troublesome area of vagueness is 
budget. There is no breakdown of costs associated 
with each strategy. Thus, the instructor cannot 
nauge which efforts the "light monetary support" will 
cover. For example, one might aosume that a 
30-second radio spot would be beyond reach of such 
a budget, whereas a public service announcement 
and a classified ad (which were overlooked) might 
be both affordable and effective. And bus signs? 
Again, one cannot tell. Without knowing how much 
these strategies would cost, we don't know if they 
are economically feasible 



Fortunately, quite a few strategies are planned that 
either are free, make usf; of internal resources, or 
are apt to cost very little. The human interest story 
seoms to have real potential (whereas the bring-a- 
friend session might not reach adults at all, since 
most of the current students are just out of high 
school). But even the descriptions of these strategies 
would profit from greater detail. 

For example, how will advisory group members 
and students be asked to spread the word, and to 
whom? Whomever they happen to bump into? 
Specific target groups? To whom will brochures be 
mailed? A broad "occupant" mailing could easily ex- 
ceed the budget and net few returns. A properly 
targeted mailing to a limited audience, on the other 
hand, could reach the right people for less money. 

The schedule, too, lacks detail. What steps are 
involved in each task? Who will be involved, and in 
what way? How does the schedule dovetail with 
other organizations' schedules? One suspects, for 
example, that the promoter may not know much 
about the procedures, policies, and deaclinesof the 
radio station, bus company, and newspaper. They 
should be called first, to determine whether using 
them f^r promotion is even feasible. 

All in all, the recruitment plan is a good first step. 
However, it needs to be fleshed out, in terms of 
costs, steps, responsibilities, and operational details, 
before it can function as a working plan. The instruc- 
tor might do better to choose fewer strategies and 
devote energy to more thorough planning on a 
smaller scale. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the recruitment plan should have covered the same major 
points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made, review the material in the information sheet, Recruiting Adults, pp. 31 -47, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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A f 'H, educational marketing effort, it is important to follow up— to deter- 

. Activity ^ mine how successful you have been and how you can be more effective the 

\ M pext time around. For information on the focus of and procedure for carry- 

\^ 1 '"9 ^" Qdult follow-up study, read the following information sheet. 



FOLLOWING UP 

Marketing doesn't end when adults register for the 
program. It continues well after they walk in the door. 
It is important to follow up on your marketing effort 
continually-.-during the program, when it ends, and 
at one or more points after students have left the 
program. 



Follow-up is vital in marketing an adult education 
program, because it enables you (1) to judge the ef- 
fectiveriess of your program planning and promotion 
strategies and (2) to identify any improvements that 
need to be made in those areas. It can also provide 
you with valuable data on program effectiveness, 
which can be used to justify continuation of the pro- 
gram and to enrich your future marketing efforts. 



Early Follow-Up 



Follow-up is somewhat easier to conduct early— 
during the program—rather than later, simply 
because you have access to the students (whereas 
after they have left the program, you have the addi- 
tional problem of locating them). But the ease of the 
task does not make the results any less useful. 

Program Start-Up 

At the beginning of the program, you will probably 
be asking students to provide some information 
about themselves, which you will use to tailor the 
program to their needs. Often this is done very 
simply— perhaps on index cards or on a brief form. 
This is a natural onportunity for gathering some 
follow-rp data related to recruitment. At this point, 
you will be seeking answers to such questions as 
the following: 

• How or where did you learn about the program? 

• What was there about the program that ap- 
pealed to you or caused you to seek funher 
information? 

• What do you hope to achieve through this 
program? 

• What are your longer-range goals, and how 
does this program relate to them? 

You might also obtain demographic Information 
as a check on your market information system— that 
is, to determine whether the people you thought 
would be interested in your program are in fa^t those 
who participate. 



Another early foilow-up strategy relates to track- 
ing registrations and information inquiries. Assume, 
for example, that in each of your promotional pieces 
you provided an address, phone number, or tear-off 
form for registering for or requesting information 
about the program. You can also devise ways to 
code the responses so that you can tell which pro- 
motional outlets have been successful in reaching 
the audience. 

For example, forms may be color coded or return 
mailing addresses may be letter-codbd (e.g.. Room 
101A, 101B, or 101C) according to where the pro- 
motional piece appeared. As coded registrations and 
inquiries are received, you can tally the numbers 
received through each outlet as one means of gaug- 
ing promotional effectiveness. 

Program Monitoring 

During the program, you will be monitoring learner 
satisfaction, seeking to a..^wer such questions as 
these: 

• Is the program what you expected? 

• How well is the program meeting your expec- 
tations, and how could it be improved? 

• What are the strengths and weaknesses of the 
program? 

• Are you having problems that are interfering 
with your participation or success in the 
program? 
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This kind of Information may be obtained on 
paper, through group discussion, or through one-to- 
one contacts, depending on the nature of the ques- 
tions and the preferences of your students. An 
easygoing group of people might respond well to a 
casual question, posed to the group. For example, 
"How do you feel the program is going at this 
point— are you getting out of it what you had 
hoped?" Other people might prefer to put their 
responses on paper and turn them in privately. 

On the other hand, when an individual stops com- 
ing to class, a personal phone call may be in order 
to find out the nature of the problem and whether 
something can be done to alleviate it. When in- 
dividuals choose not to return, you will want to know 
why. Was it dissatisfaction with the program, 
unrelated personal matters, or other reasons? 

For exarrple, an adult who dropped out of an ESL 
program might have become discouraged with his 
slow progress, might have lost his source of 
transportation, or might have gotten sick. Con- 
versely, he or she might have met his/her personal 



goal of learning enough English to pass the written 
driver's test and thus have been quite satisfied with 
the outcome. 

Any such information, whether formally or infor- 
mally obtained, should become a part of your follow- 
up reccds. 

Program Completion 

At the end of ihe program, you will probably be 
asking learners to complete some sort of instrument 
as part of your overall evaluation effort. You can use 
this opportunity to include items that relate to their 
satisfaction with the program. For example: 

• How well did the program meet your needs? 

• What were its strengths and weaknesses? 

• How could the program have been improved? 

• Did you encounter barriers or problems that 
went unsolved? 

• If so, what kinds of barriers or problems? 

• What other programs would be of interest to 
you? 



Later Fo!low-Up 



The purpose of later follow-up— that which occurs 
after studentr have left the program— is generally 
to gather program impact data, in terms of both quali- 
ty and quantity. For example: 

• How satisfied are program completers? 

• How well did the program prepare them? 

• How satisfied are theii employers? 

• How many people have useful skills they didn't 
have before? 

• What side effects or unanticipated outcomes did 
the program have (e.g., in terms of morale, 
costs, savings, lawsuits, repeated training, pur- 
suit of additional training, or other factors)? 

The follow-up may be informal and ongoing— 
a^ might be the case in an industry program, in 
which you could visit the work site and talk to former 
trainees and their supervisors. This type of situation 
has real advantages for follow-up because it enables 
you to get a real feel for how well the training 
succeeded— in the eyes of both the learner and the 
employer— without having to track down the former 
students. 



Industrial clients tend to be quite interested in both 
the direct and indirect outcomes of a program, and 
follow-up can get at both aspects. For example, in 
following up, the trainers in one industry program 
discovered that a morale problem had been created 
by the marketing campaign. The benefits of par- 
ticipating in the program had been very well publi- 
cized, but only a small portion of the workers could 
be accommodated. This caused ill feelings among 
those who were left out. 

Later follow-up might also be a one*time event 
in which you contact individuals (and/or employers) 
a year or more after ihey left the program and ask 
them to respond to a set of questions. Questions 
usually focus on such matters as job placements, 
satisfaction with program outcomes, related job suc- 
cess or failure, and interest in future programming. 

Follow-up studies in adult education often focus 
on individuals rather than statistical samples— that 
is, tracking the progress of specific individuals. For 
example, there was a problem, we intervened by 
means of the program package, did we solve the 
problem? if not, why not? 
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Whatever strategies you choose, your follow-up 
efforts should be carefully planned. You will need 
to consider such matters as the following: 

• Obiectlves: Precisely what information do you 
want to obtain? How do you intend to use the 
information? 

• Methods: How will you obtain the information? 
Who will your subjects be (all the students or 
a random sampling)? 

• When you will conduct the study: What is 
your schedule of activities? 

• Content: Exactly what questions will you ask? 
How does each relate to your objectives? 

• Budget: Whai costs are associated with your 
methods? How will you pay the costs? 

• Analysis and reporting: How will you analyze 
the data? To whom will you report the findings? 
How will you implement the findings? 

When you have developed a plan, it is wise to sub- 
mit it to your administration before carrying it out. 

Strategies 

Many institutions and agencies routinely follow up 
on their "alumni" to determine how well they have 
been served by the educational program and whether 
their needs for lifelong learning are being met by the 
institution. If you teach in such an institution or 
agency, you can tap into that system. Talk with the 
people in charge, review the i^- :trun^ents used, and 
encourage the inclusion of items that serve your 
needs. 

If you, as an instructor, wish *o conduct your own 
follow-t»o, there are things you can do on a more 
limited scale to obtain information about the success 
of your program and your marketing efforts. The 
following ara techniques that may be used for later 
follow-up. 

Personal interviews. Face-to-face cor -ersattons 
with former students allow you to gain a deeper 
understanding of the situation. You can ask individu- 
als to expand on their answers, and you can observe 
appearance, body language, and so on. However, 
personal interviews are time-consuming and may be 
difficult to arrange. 



Telephone interviews. Talking with former 
students on the phone is another good way to ex- 
plore their perceptions of past training. Expanded 
answers and tone of voice can tell you more than 
written responses in many cases. Whether talking 
face-to-face or over the telephone, it is often neces- 
sary to interview only a sampling of stuc-^nts, rather 
than every individual, because of the time involved. 

Mailed questionnaires. Mailing a survey form is 
a common w?y to follow up on the progress of former 
students. Thi technique is less time-consuming, but 
it requires funds for materials and postaya. A signifi- 
cant drawback is the fact that many people— most 
often the lower-level or less satisfied students— dc 
not respond to mailed questionnaires. This may pro- 
duce misleading results. 

You can sometimes increase responses to a 
mailed questionnaire by helping former students to 
associate it with you, personally. For example, you 
minht tell students while they are still in the program 
that they will be receiving such a form at a later date; 
explain its purpose and the importance of their 
response. I. also helps to precede the questionnaire 
with a postcard alerting recipients to the fact that the 
form is coming and urging thern to give it careful 
consideration,2 

Locating Students 

How do you find former students a year or more 
after they have left your program? This can be tricky, 
especially with adults. The only answer, un ortunate- 
ly, may be overiy simplistic: use every n-eans you 
can think of. Class records, telephone directories, 
city directories, and similar sources are the most 
obvious. 

If these don't pan out, ^ook to secondary 
sources— organizations with which they may have 
identified themselves during the ^:rogram; current 
students who may know them; family members you 
may know of. 

Writing "Please forward** on mailings may help 
get them to their destination. Some insttuctors pass 
out "I have moved" cards to students at the time 
they explair *.he upcoming follow-up program, en 
couraging ;,tudents to let them know their 
whereabouts if they do move. 



2. To gak. skill m dovoioping and using mailed quostionnaifos in follow- 
up. you may wish to rofor to Module A-IO. Conduct a Fotiow^Up Study. 
This modulo covers steps in planning such a study, provides sample 
surveys, and explains reporting procedures. 
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Using the Results 



If your follow-up inquiries have been carefully 
planned, you will have data that will enable you to 
draw conclusions about the following types of issues 
with regard to the effectiveness of the marketing 
program: 

Program Planning 

• How well the program meets the needs and 
wants of the adult audience 

• What the strengths and weaknesses of the pro- 
gram are 

• What other program topics have potential for 
meeting the needs and wants of the adult au- 
dience in the future 

Recruitment 

• What strategies were effective in reaching the 
adult target audience 

• What strategies were not effective 

• What segments of the adult target audience 
were not effectively reached 

Program Impact 

• What percentage of students are satisfied with 
the results of training 

• What percentage of employers are satisifed with 
the results of their employees' training 

• To what extent the program was successful in 
preparing students for employment, as evi- 
denced by such factors as numbers of job 
placements, promotions, advancements, and 
positive work evaluations by supervisors 

• To what extent the program benefitted its spon- 
sors (e.g., in drawing students, m saving the 
employer money through improved production) 

Ana!y.7ing and Reporting the Results 

Students' (and others') responses should be 
organized according to the isoues to be examined, 
tallied (either by hand or electronically), and sum- 
marized in chart form. This helps you to fonn a broad 
picture, analyze the results, and discuss the out- 
comes of the study in a follow-up report. 

The purpose of the report is to inform advisory 
committee members, administrators or managers, 
employers, or other interested readers of the 
following: 

• Program studied 

• Objectives of the study 

• Methods used 

• Conclusions reached 



In writing a follow-up report, it is helpful to follow 
a few guidelines: 

• Remember who your audience is, and write with 
them in mind (e.g., avoid using jargon they 
won't understand). 

• Use plain English, clearly written, without a lot 
of embellishments. 

« Be precise and provide detail. 

• Use tables and graphs to present data. 

• Include a copy of the survey form or a list of the 
questions asked. 

When presenting a follow-up report, you should 
be prepared to summarize *he results and conclu- 
sions orally and to invite discussion of their implica- 
tions for action. 

Next Steps 

A follow-up report has real value in two major 
areas: selling and program improvement. To the ex- 
tent that your study shows positive results, it can be 
used as a marketinn tool— to **seH" the program to 
the following groups: 

• To future students (e.g., "See how satisfied our 
former students arp'*/ 

• To future clients (e.g., 'This is how pa^t clients 
have benefitted") 

• To its sponsors (e.g., "Your investment has 
paid off and merits continued support") 

Follow-up results can also point the way to need- 
ed changes. You may find, for example, that the 
recruitment plan needs to be changed. Promotional 
st''ategies that aren't working may need to be 
dropped. Or approaches that have better potential 
for drawing students may need to be added. Or 
strategies that are missing the mark may need to be 
redireclod. 

You may determine from the study that the pro- 
gram itself is not meeting adult needs as well as you 
would like. Perhaps you didn't know enough about 
your audience (you need to improve your market in- 
formation system); or perhaps your instructional ap- 
proach needs adjustment. 

Whatever your findings, it is vital that the process 
come full circle. Follow-up findings can serve as ar. 
important element in your market 'nformation system, 
helping you in the continuing process of improving, 
adjusting, revising, and updating your program so 
that it truly meets the needs of the adult audience. 
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■ Activity J 



The following case situation describes a teaching situation. Read the situa- 
tion and write a follow-up plan based on the information given. Your plan 
should cover objectives, methods, timing, content, and data analysis and 
reporting. 



CASE SITUATION 

The Travel Agency Operations program offered at 
Boline Technical Center is due lo begin next week. 
This nine-week program prepares students for entry- 
level employment in a travel agency. The program 
has been in operation for two years. Until now, it has 
attracted far more continuing postsecondary stu- 
dents (recent high school graduates) than returning 
adults (ratio 10:1). The instructor is attempting to ex- 
pand adult enrollment. 

A limited budget for recruitment was granted by 
the Boline administration, with the stipulation that the 
outcomes of the program be monitored and leported 
on an ongoing basis. Reports are to cover those 
areas required by Boline policy (enrollments, com- 
pletions, dropouts, grades, employment rates after 
training, and other measures of program success). 
The reports must cover the success of the recruit- 
ment program as well. 

Recruitmeni 

The following strategies were used specifically to 
recruit adults: 

• Each of the six advisory committee members 
was asked to identify an organization with which 
he or she would promote the program. 

• Former adult students from the past two years 
were called and asked to promote the program 
among their acquaintances. 

• An open house was held one evening during 
the previous term, to v/hich interested people 
were invited to come. 

• Brochures were printed and used in the follow- 
ing ways: 

• Mailed to alumni of all adult programs at 
Boline 



• Posted on campus bulletin boards, at public 
libraries, and in the community center 

• Handed out at a local shopping mall and at 
a recent careers conference sponsored by a 
local church 

• Counselors at the adult counseling center and 
the local employment office were contacted and 
given materials about the program. 

• A classified ad was placed in the 'Instruction" 
section of the daily newspaper and three neigh- 
borhood weeklies. 

• A public service announcement was aired rn 
two local radio stations— one with a classical 
music focus and the other with variable 
programming. 

Enrollments 

Preliminary registration information reveals the 
following registrations for the evening class. Those 
for the two day sections are comparable in number, 
proportion, and general profile. 
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Occupation Age 



postsecondary 






students 


''student*' 


(17-20) 


returning adults 






1. Janie Schnelzer 


file clerk 


30 


2. Hsien Baobitt 


homemaker 


47 


3. Rocky Kerley 


taxi driver 


25 


4. Ozzie Price 


unemployed 


39 


5. James Cook 


grocery clerk 


40 


6. David Parke 


unemployed 


34 


7. Janoor Indiri 


typist 


27 


8. Holly Banaeker 


delivery driver 


28 


9. Grace Nicosia 


unemployed 
"none*' 


32 


10. Tasneem Nabiba 


26 




After you have developed your follow-up plan, use the Follow-Up Plan 
Checklist, pp. 69-70, to evaluate your work. 

9 
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FOLLOW-UP PLAN CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^^"^^ 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Your plan: ^ ^ <i <c 



1. specifies follow-up objectives, including: i — i i — i i — i 

a. purposes to be served by the study I I I I I I 

b. questions to be answered by the study □ □ □ 



b. successful and marginal program completers . . . . □ □ □ 

c. program dropouts □ □ □ 

d. employers □ □ □ 

69 71 



2. outlines the methods to be used, including: 
a. specific strategies to be used (e.g., data cards in class, personal i — i r — i i — i 

contact, telephone interviews, mailed questionnaires) I I I I I I 

b scope of the study (students to be included) □ □ □ m 

c. means of locating former students □ □ □ 

d. timing of the study □ □ □ 

e. detailed schedule of activities □ □ □ 

3. includes strategies for obtaining information related to: i — it — i i — i 

a. recruitment strategies I I ! I I I 

b. "fit" of program and audience □ □ □ 

c. potential topics for the future □ □ □ a 

d. program impact □ □ □ o 

4. includes strategies for following up at various times, including i — i i — i i — i rrri. 

a. at program start-up I I I I I I LJ- 

b. during program □ □ □ Q 

c. at program completion □ □ □ 

d. a year or more after program completion □ □ □ m 

5. includes plans for attempting to reach a balanced representation of 

information sources, including: I — i i — i i — i 

a. employed and unemployed/underemployed former students . . I I Lj I — I 



6. 


includes a list of the specific questions to be asked 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


indicates the follow-up objective to which each question relates . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


indicates plans for data analysis and reporting, including: 


□ 


□ 


□ 




a. methods for summarizing and analyzing data 




b. intended audience 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. methods of reporting results 


□ 


□ 


□ 



B 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the material in the information sheet, Following Up, pp. 64-67, revise your follow-up 
plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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* For a definition of "actual teaching situation." see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 



Market an Adult Education Program (N-2) 



Name 

Directions: indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. Date 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 

plicable, or impossible lO execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In establisliing a marketing base, tlie instructor: 

1, obtained information related to: 

a, labor market trends 


□ 


□ 


□ 


** 
□ 




b. prospective students' needs, wants, barriers, 
preferences, and location 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. institutional supports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2, 


defined the market 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


segmented the market into smaller groups with common 
characteristics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


set up a complete and ongoing market information systen^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


developed adequate internal linkages 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


1 — 1 


6. 


developed adequate external linkages with a variety of in- 
dividuals and groups 


□ 


□ 


□ 




in developing and describing a program, the instructor: 
7. packaged the program in response to the marketing base 
so that the program: 

a. considers students' needs and wants 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. reflectr the labor market situation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. builds on institutional supports 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


developed a program description that included: 

a. goals and purposes of the proaram 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




b. instructional areas covered 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. important features of the program (who, what, where. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



In developing and carrying out a recruitment plan, the ^ ^ 
Instructor: 

9, operated within an established role in regard to program i — « i — i i — i ■ — • 

promotion and recruitment I I I I | I | | 

1C. identified all available assets □ □ □ □ 

11. analyzed the program for promotional potentiaUncluding: i — i ■ — i . — . | — . 

a. relationship of audience and content I I I I I I I I 

b. potential job environment for trainees . . . . □ □ □ □ 

c. program timing □ □ □ □ 

d. instructional methods and format □ □ □ □ 

e. support services, policies, and accommodations . . . □ □ □ □ 

12. decided on a promotional mix that: I — i i — ■ i — i j — . 

a. was realistic in relation to assets and costs I I I I I II I 

b. was appropriate for the identified market . . . □ □ □ □ 

c. was appropriate for the type of program . . . □ □ □ □ 

d. reflected the life-cycle stage of the program . . □ □ □ □ 

e. included strategies for economizing (pooling resources i — i i — i i — i i — i 
or taking aovantage of free or inexpensive promotion) I I I II II I 

13. set up a written promotion schedule that was realistic for i — i i — ■ r — ■ ■ — i 
the strategies chosen and the time available I I I I I I I I 

In following up on the marketing effort, the Instructor: 

14. developed a follow-up plan that included: | — ■ i — j ■ — i ■ — i 

a. objectives I I I I | | | | 

b. questions to be answered □ □ □ □ 

c. methods for obtaining those answers . . □ □ □ □ 

d. procedures for analyzing, interpreting, and reporting i — > i — i i — i ■ — ■ 
data U l_l l_l U 

15. followed up both during and after the program □ □ □ □ 

16. included a balanced representation of students in the i — i i — i i — i r — i 
follow-up, including dropouts I I I I I I 1 I 
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17. obtained data related to: 

a. appropriateness of program for audience 


□ 


f-' 1 

□ 


f-' 1 

□ 


□ 


b. effectiveness of recruitment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. program impact 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. future program topics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 8. used follow-up data to improve the overall marketing effort 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Levjl of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the instructor and resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities the instructor needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, so»^e providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing tfiese experiences should en- 
able you to achieve the tenninal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning exporience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have acce^^s to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final expo'lence. Any 
time you do hot meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select acti^/lties to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1} completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation In which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational t"ainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties 5ucn as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that Is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Parson: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional progra > (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructiofial supervisor, cooperating/supervlslng/class- 
rocr^ teacher, or training supervisor who Is guiding you In 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational In- 
sruction in a secondaiy, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business an i office education, mari<et- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/lnstrlictor: The per^n who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt v/as made to meet the criterion, al- 
though It was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher Is unable to perform this skill or has or. V 
very (imiled ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher Is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform It. 
Good: The teacher Is able to perform this skill In an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
t;ffective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A»1 Prepare tor a Community Survey 

A'2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A'5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A»7 Conduct an Occupational Ana^sis 

A-0 Oevft^p a Courso oJ Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Fotlow-Up Study 

A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 Develop Stuoent Performance Objectives 

B*3 Develop a Unit of instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B*6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instrucuonal Materials 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and Cyrriposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box lechniques 

C^ Direct Students In Instructing Other Students 

C-S Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

O ^ Direct Students In Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-u Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Summarize a Lecson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C-1 3 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C»14 Provide instruction for Slower and More Capable Learneis 

C-15 Present an Illustrated Talk 

C-1 6 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-1 8 lndt\')duahze instruction 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Matter Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 

C-24 Present Infornation with Filmstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C*2d Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establish Student Performance Cntena 

D-2 Assess Student Performance: Knowledge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: AHitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 Project ln?!ructional Resource Needs 

E-P Manage Your Budgeting and Repc:iir)g Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 

E-5 ProvJde for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide frr the First Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students In Developing Self-Disctpline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Format Data-CoHecttcn Techniques 
Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 
Provide Information on Educational and CzrdGt Opportunities 
Assist Students In Apptying for Employment or Further Education 



F-2 
F-3 
F.4 
F-5 



Category G: School-Community delations 

G«l Develop a SchooJComm unity Relrttons Plan for Your Vocatooal Program 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochu>es to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Releases and Amctes Concerning Your Vocatonal Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 

G-8 Work with Members the Community 

G*9 Work with State and Local Educators 

G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 
Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning 

Vocational Student Organizations 

H-2 Establish a Vocational Student Organization 

H-3 Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Rotes 

H^ Assist Vocational Student Organization Members In Devetopmg and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocatio.iat Student Organization 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 
Category 1: Professional Role and Development 

1-1 Keep Up-to^ate Professior.jtly 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Educat'on 

1-4 Serve tho School and Community 

t-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Expenence 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J-2 Manage the Attendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-op Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-op Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Coop Program 

J-5 Place Coop Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the>fob Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the>Job Instr'iction 

J*6 Evaluate Coop Students' On the>Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 

J '0 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 
Category K: hnptementing Competency*Based Education (CBE) 

K-l Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K*2 Organize the Content for a CBE Program 

K*3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 
Categor/ L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Serve Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identity and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional S'udonts 

L-4 Provide Appropnate Instructional Matenals for Exceptional Students 

L*5 Modify the learning Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use instructional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-d Improve Your Communication Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Socrl Problems 

L*ll Assist Exceptional Students (n Developing Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptional Students for Employability 

L-1 3 Promote Vour Vocational Program with Excoptwnat Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M<1 A-^tst Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Developing Technictt Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving Their Wnting Skills 

M-4 Assist Students In Improving Their Oral Communicatron Skills 

Kl-5 Assist Students in improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Students in improving Their Survival Sk.lls 

Category N: Teaching Adults 

N-l Prepare to Work wi«h Adult Learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N-3 Determine Individual Training Needs 

N-4 Plan Instruction for Adults 

N-5 Manage the Adult Instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate the Performance of Aduttw 
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RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materlats 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance^Based Teacher Education Matenals 
Guide to the Implementation of Ferformance^Based Teacher Education 

Performance-Based Teacher Education. The State of th j Art. General Education and Vocational Education 



For Information regarding availability and prices cf these matt rials contact— AAVIM, American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials. 120 Driftmler Engineering Center, Univ iralty of Geor gla, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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